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AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 





BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 





The Soul cried to its Angel: *-Lo! 
My lot is fallen in evil days; 
God speaks no more to those below, 
Nor leads their feet to loftier ways. 
Man loves no more his brother man, 
As in the saintly days of old 
When holy zeal all fear outran, 
And virtue stood for more than gold. 
The fervor and the joy are flown; 
Since love is cold and faith is dead, 
Each bears his pain and grief alone ;”’ 
The Soul unto its Angel said. 


But spake the Angel: ‘Nay! not thus 
Do Made and Maker drift apart; 
Still speaks the voice of God in us, 
To nerve the arm, to fire the heart. 
Strong hands still clasp; pure thoughts aspire 
To lift the weaker brother's load, 
Prometheus-like to warm with fire 
Of heavenly love his poor abode ; 
Fair Charity and fairer Peace 
Now mark for earth the highest goal, 
And so shall mark till Time doth cease.” 
Thus said its Angel to the Soul. 


And lo! as thus the Bright One spoke, 
The holy dawn of Christmas broke. 
—VJournal of Education. 


+o 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


This ought to be a merry Christmas to 
the friends of equal rights for women. A 
few days ago, the President of Harvard let 
it be known that if a quarter of a million 
dollars could be raised to defray the cost, 
the venerable University would admit 
women. Already half the money has been 
subscribed, and it is expected that the 
whole sum will be raised by Jan. 1. That 
stiffly conservative body, the Ontario Law 
Society, has voted to admit women, after 
a three years’ stubborn fight. The New 
York Recorder, the Boston Transcript, Ad- 
vertiser, News, Record, and other papers 
are making a specialty of equal suffrage. 
Last, but not least, woman suffrage has 
come up for the first time in the South 
Carolina Senate, and to everybody’s as- 
tonishment the Senate was so evenly 
divided that a change of four votes would 
have carried the measure. As the Colum- 
bia State said : 

When woman suffrage can get 14 votes 
in the Senate of South Carolina to 21 
against it, it is apparent that the cause is 
making progress. Five years ago such a 
Proposition as Senator Hemphill’s would 
not have received four votes. 

The year has been full of signs of prom- 
ise, but these are the events of the last 
few days. To all our readers, a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year! 





The Massachusetts State Grange, in con- 
vention at Springfield, Dec. 21, adopted a 
strong woman suffrage resolution by a 
vote of 96 to 27. It was offered by Mrs. 
Mary Quincy Kinsman, Master of the 
Ipswich Grange.. 


+o 

Rochester, N. Y., is to have a new 
charter, framed on lines laid down by the 
Chamber of Commerce. At a largely at- 
tended meeting held Dec. 12 to discuss 
the proposed changes, Miss Susan B. 





Anthony addressed the Chamber of Com- 


merce, and urged the exten-ion of munici- 
pal suffrage to the women of Rochester. 
She made a capital speech, which was 
warmly applauded, and the Chamber 
gave hera v te of thanks. But the most 


appropriate way of thanking her would | 
be to grant the request. Many prominent | 


ladies of the city were present to support 
the petition. 


“ee 


An Illinois woman who believes in 
equal suffrage hus ordered several] copies 


| cannot be stopped in any other way. spe- 
cial cars should be provided for the expec- 
| torators. 
a <oe - 


THE OLDEST WOMAN VOTER IN BOSTON. 


_ Mrs. CATHERINE STEARNS, the oldest 
woman voter in Boston, was born in 
Georgetown, Me., June 28, 1800. 
| Her father, Thomas Laurey, was of 
| French origin. Her mother, Elizabeth 
Oliver, came of old Puritan stock. 

Mrs. Stearns is the sixth of eight chil- 


of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL sent to each of | dren, two of whom lived to be respec- 


the 204 members of her State Legislature, 
to prepare their minds, before they leave 
home, for the suffrage measures that will 
greet them in the coming Legislature. 


+“ 


The executive committee of the National 
Council of Women, at its meeting just held 


in Chicago, did a very sensible thing in | 
recommending that women at the World's | 
Fair wear a dress of convenient length. | 


The crowds will be uncomfortable enough 
without having to tread on long skirts. 


tor 


The Law Society of Ontario, on Dee. 9, 
voted, after an animated debate, to alter 
their rules so that women might become 
members and practise as solicitors, but 
not as barristers. ‘The opposition is still 
pretty bitter, and the vote stood 12 to 11; 
but there is a general feeling among the 
conservatives that public sentiment is tou 
strong forthem. The ‘Toronto Globe says: 

A prominent bencher, who for obvious 
reasons desired his name to be with! eld, 
remarked: **Well, what could we do? The 
attorney-general was bound to see the 
thing go through, and if we had not done 
it, the Legislature would probably do it 
for us next session!” 


te 


Our South Carolina correspondent, Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, lately 
wrote to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL expres- 
sing dissatisfaction with the way in 
which the equal rights of women were 
ignored by some of the churehes in her 
neighborhood ; and saying that in conse- 
quence she had decided to spend in circu- 
lating equal rights papers ten dollars 
which she had meant to give to the church. 
She accordingly subscribed for fifty copies 
of the Woman‘s Column to be sent to dif- 
ferent persons in South Carolina. Mrs. 
Young’s letter seems to have caused a 
sensation. The Varnville Enterprise an- 
nounces that ‘‘both Bethlehem and Har- 
mony churches took action last Sabbath” 
in regard to Mrs. Young’s letter, and 
that ‘‘the proceedings will be published.” 

— +e - 


We shall watch with interest for the 
publication of these remarkable ‘‘proceed- 
ings.’’ America is the land of free speech. 
If any one does not like the way in which 
the churches in his neighborhood are 
managed, he is at liberty to say so— 
especially when, as in Mrs. Young’s let- 
ter, no names are mentioned. It is also 
one of the undisputed rights of an Amer- 
ican citizen to spend his money as he 
chooses. By solemnly “‘taking action” 
in regard to Mrs. Young, it is hard to see 
what these churches can accomplish, 
beyond exposing themselves to deserved 
ridicule from the public. An unmerited 
ecclesiastical censure will hardly intimi- 
date the lady who criticised them. Mrs. 
Young is like her native State of South 
Carolina, small but plucky. Like Mrs. 
Livermore, she is fortunate in having a 
husband who is, if possible, a more ardent 
believer in equal rights for women than 
she is herself, and who, instead of holding 
her back, urges her on. Moreover, she 
comes of good Huguenot stock, and efforts 
to change her opinions by religious per- 
secution will probably be no more effec- 


| tively 82 and 84 years of age. She was in 
| the employ of Mr. Charles Copeland for 

thirty - four years, leaving his service 
| when she was eighty-one. For forty years 
| she has attended the church of which Rev. 


| 
| 





Mr. Winkley is pastor. She is now a 
resident of the Aged Women’s Home on 
Revere Street. She retains all her facul- 
ties perfectly, reade, sctvs, and converses 
with ease. She has voted the Independent 
Women Voters’ ticket for the past few 
years, marking her own ballot. She is 
warmly patriotic, and deeply interested in 
the public schools. 
———~+on—_——— 


THE REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY. 


The Woman’s Voice and Public School 
Champion of Dec. 17 publishes a remark- 
able detailed statement of the number of 
women registered in every precinct of 
every ward in Boston, with the number 
that actually voted in each of the recent 
city elections. No record of such perfect 
political organization and efficiency has 
ever before been made in Boston. In 
each of nearly 200 precincts, a woman was 
present from the opening to the closing 
of the polls, checking off her list of women 
voters, and sending for the absentees. 
Every voter is accounted for, and fully 95 
out of every 100 women who registered 
did actually vote. For instance, in East 
Boston, Wards 1 and 2, out of 975 women 
registered, 938 voted. The same propor- 
tion holds good throughout the 25 wards. 
It is thus demonstrated that every one of 
the Republican candidates for school com- 
mittee would have been hopelessly de- 
feated had he received only the nomina- 
tion of the Republicans, the Committee 
of One Hundred and the Public School 
Union. The entire Democratic ticket 
would have been elected by several thou- 
sand majority but for the votes of the In- 
dependent Women. Thus we have the 
amazing result of a Democratic mayor 
elected by more than 13,000 majority, and 
at the same time, on the same ticket, a 
Republican School Committee of nine 





tive with her than with her forefathers | 


and foremothers. 


—<~or—___—— 


The Women’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of Brook yn, N. Y., is trying to 
start a reform in regard to the habit of ex- 
pectoration in public places, especially in 
street cars and the elevated railway. It 
has appointed a committee to ask the 
president of the transportation companies 
to put up in every car a placard forbid- 
ding the practice. The New York Re- 
corder says: 

It should be done. The men who in- 
dulge in the habit—let us say, thought- 
lessly—would not do so at home. Why 
should they do so in public? This little 
mustard-seed of reform should bloom and 
blossom and overspread the whole coun- 
try. Dickens satirized us years ago be- 
cause of this infirmity, or whatever it may 
be called. 





members all elected by from 3,000 to 6,000 
majority. And this has been done at an 
expense of less than one thousand dollars! 

‘*Because thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many.” This is the third time that Bos- 
ton Republicans have been saved from 
overwhelming defeat by the votes of the 
women. If, in face of this splendid record 
of efficient coéperation under arduous 
political difficulties, a Massachusetts Leg- 
islature three-fourths Republican in the 
Senate and more than two-thirds Republi- 
can in the House fails this winter to give 





| to the subject matter. 


CLAIM YOUR OWN. 


“The stenographer I have had for up- | 
wards of eighteen months is a great help 


to me,” writes a brother lawyer and class- 
mate. ‘She is a Vassar graduate and is 
very competent. She seems to be espe- 
cially adapted to composition, so that I 
need not take the care I should otherwise 
have to use, and can give more attention 
She invariably 
supplies the appropriate word in case I 
miss it; her grammar and punctuation 
are perfect, and much of the work she 
ean now do without my assistance. In 
short, she is in some respects a fair lawyer 
and very capable.” 


| The above description is an accurate 


| Statement of the work done by many 
| women to-day in our law offices, mercan- 


tile houses, private studies, and other 
places of literary and commercial activity. 
Men are quick to see business chances, 
and are extensively availing themselves of 
the valuable services and unrecognized 
talents of well-trained women, while the 
latter, like any class of laborers entering 
new fields, have not yet learned to con- 
tract for themselves on advantageous 
terms, or to claim their own. 

“If you were a man, I should be your 
office boy,’’ said a member of a well- 
known real estate firm in St. Paul to his 
typewriter. She has a more accurate 
knowledge of the realty of that city than 
her employers, and is often consulted in 
preference to them. 

In the same city, a law-publishing com- 
pany, whose books go to all parts of the 
United States, conducts its correspondence 
through a woman whose own books, writ- 
ten in the scanty leisure outside office 
hours, have received complimentary 
notice from our best literary critics. 
Though she entered the employ of the 
company young, and her devotion and ex- 
cellent judgment have fostered its growth, 
she is still only its typewriter. 

Another woman of our acquaintance has 
for fifteen years conducted without assist- 
ance a large insurance business for a 
gentleman in Illinois. He receives the 
agent’s profits, she a meagre salary, which 
has not been increased during that time. 

It would be easy to multiply instances 
of this sort, but it is not necessary, since 
they will readily occur to any one at all 
acquainted with the business world. 
Many an employer owes his success in no 
slight degree to the accurate business 
habits, the timely suggestion, the prompt- 
ness and efficiency of some competent 
woman who holds a subaltern’s position 
in his office, and is ready not only ‘to sug- 
gest the appropriate word when he misses 
it,” but also the appropriate ideas and 
business policy. 

Why do not such women strike out 
for themselves, instead of giving the 
profits of their labors to others and living 
on salaries which furnish a bare subsist- 
ance? is the question naturally asked. 

There are several obstacles. First. They 
have no capital. Fathers do not consider 
it as important to place their daughters 
in favorable business relations as they do 
their sons, while the women who are capi- 
talists are not the women who are the 
skilled workers. For a woman to earn 
her own capital at the present rate of 
wages paid her is not possible. The day 
has passed when even men with their 
better pay can hope to win enough—as 
our fathers did—by their unassisted hands 
and brain, to start in business for them- 
selves. Such small beginnings could not 
now survive the competition with corpo- 
rations, trust companies and long estab- 
lished business firms. 

Again. Society has not been educated 
to regard women as employers, except in 
domestic work, nor, we may add, have 
women learned so to regard themselves. 
To take such a position requires one to 
overcome a certain force of public opinion 
not the less real because impalpable. 

Thirdly. The old idea of home seclusion 
for women still makes them subjects of 
unfavorable comment if they appear ‘ton 
change,” in public marts and meetings, 
which it is necessary to frequent if one 
would keep posted about current prices 
and ways of doing business. 

Fourthly. Women are placed at a busi- 
ness disadvantage by not having the elec- 





‘women qualified to vote for school com- 
mittee the right to vote in all city and 
town elections,” it will show that Repub- 
licans, as a party, have neither gratitude 
nor common sense. They will deliber- 


| ately throw away their only hope of fu- 





tive franchise. ‘‘If you will vote for me 
or my candidate, 1 will buy at your store, 


| employ you as my lawyer or doctor, se- 


cure you an acquaintance with this or that 
influential person,” is a temptation— 
whether spoken or implied—to which 


| ture control of Boston and theother cities | women are not exposed, but at the same 
H.B.B. | 


It is time to stop it; and if it | of the Commonwealth. 


(Concluded on Second Page.) 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER has writ- 
ten a life of her husband, the late Canon 
Butler. It is a beautiful tribute to a noble 
man. 


MRs. ORMISTON CHANT is much better, 
but will not attempt any work until spring. 
Her many friends will rejoice to hear of 
her improved health. 


Mrs. CLARA J. DENTON, who is a con- 
tributor to current periodicals and the 
author of several books for children, is a 
successful reference librarian at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Miss ELIZABETH PACKARD, of Somer- 
ville, Mass.. is principal of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) High School. This is one of the 
largest high schools of boys and girls 
under the entire charge of a young woman. 


Mrs. M. FRENCH-SHELDON has just 
been made a fellow of the London Royal 
Geographical Society. She is the second 
woman thus honored. The first was an- 
other African traveller, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Bishop. 

QUEEN VICTORIA once aspired unsuc- 
cessfully asa poet. She wrote a book of 
verse long ago, and was sensible enough 
to send it to a publisher under a feigned 
name, wishing to know its real merits. It 
was immediately declined with thanks. 


Mrs. MAYBRICK is reported to be dying. 
She was convicted on wholly insufficient 
evidence, but all efforts to obtain her par- 
don have hitherto been ineffectual against 
British stolidity and the belief that she 
was ‘tan unfaithful wife.”’ It is a shame- 
ful case. 


Mrs. CLARA NEYMANN, of New York 
City, is studying at Cornell University. 
She has entered into the student life with 
energy, boarding in the town and going 
to the University every day for lectures. 
Philosophy is her special interest. Mrs. 
Neymann’s daughter, Olga, who gradu- 
ated from Cornell in ‘81, took up the study 
of dentistry immediately afterward, and 
now has a good practice in New York 
City.. 

Mrs. FLora M. KIMBALL, a California 
member of the Board of Lady Managers 
for the World’s Fair, selected the trees 
and superintended their planting on seven 
miles of the streets of National City, Cal., 
last spring. She was selected by the 
supervisors as the most competent person 
to direct this work of town improvement, 
and it was a labor of love with her. Mrs. 
Kimball is an authority in horticulture 
and arboriculture, and a contributor to 
many periodicals. 


Miss F. G. FRENCH, our correspondent 
;**Graham,” has begun, in the Boston 
Commonwealth, a series of papers on 
**Woman’s Advancement in Foreign Coun- 
| tries.” The Commonwealth says truly: ‘It 
| is a subject with which Miss French, 
| through her connection with the educa- 
tional bureau of the Federal government 
at Washington, has peculiar advantages 
for acquaintance, and which she is com- 
petent to treat in a thorough and authori- 
tative manner. The paper this week tells 
of the advance in education and social 
| condition of women in Japan, India and 
the Ottoman Empire. The papers to fol- 
| low will be concerned with Russia, Finland, 
| Sweden and Norway, Denmark, the Neth- 
_erlands, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain and Portugal, Switzerland, Austria, 
| Mexico and the South American repub- 
| lies.” 
Mrs. ELLA NEILSON GAILLARD, who 
| was a Maryland belle in her youth, has 
| since distinguished herself as an inventor. 
| Among her inventions are the amusing 
| automatic toy called the ‘‘Irrepressible 
| Conflict,” being the figures of an Irishman 
| and an African engaged in a fierce fight ; 
| the eyeless needle, now almost universally 
| used by surgeons ; the musical top, which 
| plays a full tune while spinning; a fold- 
| ing basin for travellers, a folding flatiron, 
a novel bird-cage chain, a musical foun- 
tain, which renders music while throwing 
|a@ stream of water from a statuette with 
| such precision that not a drop escapes to 
spoil the carpet; a dress shield and a 
“sweat band” for hats, both said to be 
| superior to anything previously known; 
a carriage telephone, a musical paper- 
| weight, and a lock which enables any 
|one, by simply looking at the key, to 
| determine whether the door is fastened or 
| not, the locking being registered on the 
| key. The musical paper-weight has a 
| calendar attachment, and is in the form of 
a stem-winding watch. The face of the 
| weight indicates the day, month and year. 
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CLAIM YOUR OWN. 
(Concluded from First Page.) 
time a means by which business is drawn 
from them to those who have the ballot. 

The inability of a married woman to 
make contracts without her husband's 
consent, is, in many States, a serious draw- 
back to her being an employer, which 
might be removed, but is not likely to be 
until women have themselves a voice in 
making the laws. 

The fact that their earnings are taxed 
and the taxes expended by legislation in 
which they have no voice, places women 
in a defenceless position. No matter how 
unjust may seem to them such levies, they 
have no authoritative means of protest as 
a voter has, nor power to secure the alter- 
ation of objectionable laws. 

‘Are you aware,” we recently asked 
the treasurer of one of the larger cities in 
Massachusetts, ‘‘that no person unwilling 
to be extortionately taxed can sign this 
paper without perjury?” showing him the 
schedule of taxation to be filled out for 
the assessors. 

‘*It is understood that the oath will be 
taken with a mental reservation,” he re- 
plied. 

Who would not wish to vote against 
laws which place before one such an 
alternative? 

It were idle to suggest these obstacles, 
did not their statement imply the means 
by which they may be overcome. They 
represent not a permanent condition of 
affairs, but one incident to the passage of 
women from employments purely domes- 
tic into the larger business world. Present 
workers must suffer for the amelioration 
of those to come. Meanwhile, outsiders 
may do much, if they will, to make the 
way easier. 

First. Let fathers consider the future of 
their daughters as important as that of 
their sons. Because she is of finer mould 
than her brothers, the parent who caresses 
the little girl on his knee may feel that 
she will be always thus protected. Let 
him not be sure of that, even if he ac- 
cumulates a fortune for her benefit. In 
this democratic country, where conditions 
are constantly shifting, it may become 
necessary for the child he so tenderly 
guards to earn her own bread. The only 
sure means of protection are those which 
lie within one’s self. Let her be carefully 
prepared for self-support, and when she 
enters upon it, if possible, let it not be 
empty-handed, but with capital and busi- 
ness introductions such as he considers 
essential for his sons. 

Most of the women who are now capi- 
talists have become so by gift or inheri- 
tance, and their property is managed for 
them by male relatives or agents. Let 
such women come forward to the relief 
of the skilled women workers, and place 
capital at their disposal. This would not 
be a charity, but, we predict, a profitable 
investment, for women when trained to 
business are, asa rule, judicious, conscien- 

tious, and painstaking. We have yet to 
hear of a case where one has robbed the 
till and made offto Canada. In ceasing to 
be dependent on male relatives, it is pos- 
sible the capitalist herself may learn a 
valuable lesson, namely, that, generally 
speaking, no one can look after one’s 
business interests so well as one’s self. 

Second. Society may be educated to 
regard women as employers largely by 
women themselves. Let them take pains 
to give their business patronage to those 
thus engaged, and let not social ostracism 
be the fate of those brave enough to ven- 
ture into unbeaten paths. 

To become emplvuyers is no doubt the 
next industrial step to be taken by women. 
Begiunings are always hard, but when 
one has resolved to act independently the 
first element of success is already achieved, 
namely, self-reliance. 

The woman who opens a new avenue 
of labor for her sex helps not simply her- 
self but all her sisters that are struggling 
to gain a livelihood. She relieves paths 
already over-crowded, and it is surprising 
how quickly others follow in her wake. 

Third. The most competent people are 
apt to be the most modest. To stay in an 
office, which has somewhat of the seclu- 
sion of home, and work as an employee, is 
less trying than to jostle in the business 
world for one’s self. This requires a con- 
fidence to which few women have been 
bred. 

Nevertheless, no great thing is ever 
achieved without some bravery. To the 
woman who thus dares comes the encour- 
aging thought that before long it will be 
considered proper for women to go wher- 
ever their business interests require. It 
is, moreover, not worth while to govern 
one’s actions largely by the world’s criti- 
cism. Those who dissuade may be the 
first to praise when success comes. Public 
opinion is of fawning nature. Oft-times 
it licks the feet that despise it. 

We would earnestly recommend all 
women who own stock in any corporation 
to attend its meetings and vote, no matter 
whether it has been the custom for women 


company that finds difficulty in assem- | 
bling a quorum and electing suitable men | 
as directors, because its stock is so largely 
owned by women. Why should not these 
women attend the stockholders’ meetings 
and themselves be elected directors? 
Fourth. Until women have the elective 
franchise, we doubt whether their work, 
however superior, will ever be rated at its 
proper market value. History proves that 
a disfranchised class is always at a dis- 
advantage in labor contracts, and that 
political inferiority begets industrial ser- 
vitude. Business prosperity implies the 
ability to contract with others on terms 
of equality, and a reasonable confidence 
in results. Some sudden turn of the poli- 
tical machinery over which they have no 
control may hurl the disfranchised from 
their places or upset their most carefully | 
laid plans. It is also difficult for them to 
keep in touch with commercial tendencies, 
so intimately are these blended with politi- 
cal issues in a country governed by pop- 
ular vote. For instance, in the late Presi- 
dential election, the politica] issue was an 
industrial one, affecting the interests of 
working women as much as those of 
working men. 
That the use of the ballot would bene- 
ficially affect women’s work and pay, we 
believe : 
First. Because it would open to them 
more employments, by calling them into 
official life. 
overcrowded occupations, wages would 
rise correspondingly. 
Second. Because their patronage and 
coéperation would be held more valuable. 
Third. Because they would themselves 
be able to legislate out of existence cer- 
tain restrictions that now hamper their 
free agency in the labor market. 
The question is not whether women 
shall or shall not enter the general busi- 
ness world. They are already there. ‘The 
question before us is whether they shall 
remain in it as inferiors or equals. 
American working men are afraid their 
wages will be reduced by the incoming 
tide of foreigners. Much more reason 
have they to fear the crowds of women 
ready to work for lower pay; these can- 
not be kept out by any laws against im- 
migration. The only salvation for the 
working than, if he would retain his pres- 
ent rate of wages, is to contend for equal 
pay for men and women; while it is the 
duty of women to their brothers, not less 





wages by selling any service for less than 
its usual market price. 

To all women workers in whatever field, 
we would say—‘'Claim your own.” As 
far as you are able, insist that the quality 
of the work, not the sex of the worker, 
shall gauge the pay. 

CORA AGNES BENNESON. 
~@> 


MEMPHIS AGAIN, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


Ignorance is the mother of mistake, of 
prejudice, of unreasoning thought, of 
malicious word, and so we ought to wel- 
come, to value highly, any experience 
which illumines our mental shadows, and 
puts evil things to flight. Especially ought 
we to hail joyfully any knowledge which 
will enable us to feel more kindly towards 
our Own countrymen and countrywomen ; 
any light which will show us more sides 
of a hard question than we have hitherto 
seen; any influence which tends to na- 
tional solidarity. 

I did a little reading just before the 
meeting of the A. A. W. in Memphis; 
while there, I observed and thought. I 
had already caught the opinion that the 
women of the country—the temperance 
women, the progressive women—would do 
more towards removing any lingering 
bitterness from the Southern mind than 
all the politicians could do. The politicians 
want strife; the women want peace. And 
no heartier welcome could be given by a 
community than was accurded to the Con- 
gress. The long renowned Southern in- 
stinct for hospitality is still alive. 

May this ministry of peace and prog- 
ress, this ministry of good women, 
spread wide and flourish, all over our 
land! Let women from the far West, and 
women from the East; women from the 
vigorous North, and from the languid 
South, mingle their best thought, their 
highest aspiration, in conference, in con- 
vention, so that each section of our beloved 
country shall catch somewhat of the life 
of all other sections! Let them see oue 
another’s home life. ‘Thus will they come 
to know the best of one another. 
Southern women themselves say that the 
South needs the work of advanced North- 
ern women; they regard the cities of the 
North as being so well up, on all lines of 


coals to Newcastle to teach them. 
South is the mission ground for women 


the foremost workers for the advancement 





‘he pressure removed from | 


than to themselves, not to crowd down | 


change of thought. 

The women of the Congress agreeably 
surprised the Southern men. The plat- 
form woman is not familiar to the South- 
ern eyes. She is always figured as ag- 
gressive, repulsive, strident. But these 
men found these women to be very similar 
to those whom they were accustomed to 
see in their own homes, with a not un- 
pleasing difference. A banker, express- 
ing his grateful disappointment, wittily 
wound up with the commercial phrase, 





‘“They’ve got brains to sell.” A very 
pretty compliment. 
As to the colored people? I do not be- 


I do believe heartily in 
cause and effect. The first negro slaves 
were landed in Virginia in 1619. By our 
constitution, the importation of slaves 
ought to have ceased in 1808. Perhaps it 
| would be fair to say that the blacks have 
been two hundred years in a Christian 
land. They are two centuries removed 
from dense paganism. They have gained 
in that time—what? Many Christian ideas, 
'a civilized language; they have been 
| started on the way to general education ; 
| they have the ballot. 
| How many centuries are we removed 
| from paganism? How long is it since 
| Hengist and Horsa were tramping to and 
fro over English soil, and getting that 
| foot-hold which made us to be Anglo- 
|Saxons? More than fourteen hundred 
vears. In 700 A. D., were the inhabitants 
of Angle-Land as well conditioned as to 
; environment as are our Afro-American 
fellow citizens? Were they as advanced 
| in civilization? I do not defend the slave- 
system. ‘The South is glad to be rid of it. 
| But the close personal contact with a supe- 
rior civilization, which slavery undeniably 
effected, must be the cause why the Afro- 
| American has gained incaleulably faster— 
| why he has, in two hundred years, put an 
| infinitely greater distance between him- 
| self and paganism than has any other his- 
toric people in the same time. 

The Southern people inherited slavery, 
just as they inherited their land, their 
houses, their physique; they were no 
more responsible for the one than for the 
others. And I incline to think that they 
managed the whole business—unfortunate 
for them, but mighty fortunate for the 
Negroes—that they managed it as well as 
any other people would have done. They 
| were not saints, and the millennium has 
not yet arrived. ™ 

And this South—blacks and whites to- 
gether—are the only ones who can solve 
the race question. 
details—to fine, close work. 


lieve in luck. 





| 


How long 


or woman, endure the severe oversight of 
the thorough Yankee employer? 
would be nagged to death. In ante-bellum 
days, you remember, it was the Yankee 





could not help it. His nature could not 
| stand the unthrifty shiftlessness of the 


slave. And he did not consider the planta- | point of pure reason. 





to go hitherto or not. We know a gas | of women. What all sections need is ex- bands are apt*to flee, seeking comfort and 


a good time where they may—often where 
they should not.—Mrs. C. J. Hildreth. 


I have resolved, in all discussions on 
the conduct or character of others, to ‘:Jet 
something good be said,” nor count any 
conversation closed till the advantages as 
well as the defects of an individual have 
been set forth. Our hands need to be 
tender, to have a touch of blessing in 
them, as well as the power of healing. 
Our voices must be attuned to the concert 
pitch of that love that ‘never faileth.”— 
Lady Henry Somerset. 


— 
CATHOLIC CO-EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Blake, in our New York Letter, 
recently called attention to a very inter- 
esting and important advance step just 
taken by the College of St. Francis Xavier 
in New York. The quiet and earnest pur- 
pose of one young woman will soon result 
in a larger attendance of women. We 


| quote from the New York Sun: 


The College of St. Francis Xavier, in 
Sixteenth Street, has opened to women its 
free evening post-graduate course, cover- 
ing the subject of moral philosophy. 
‘There was a masculine flutter in the aca- 
demic hall at the opening of the winter 
session, when the Rev. Father Pardow, 
president of the college, escorted two 
young women up the aisle and seated 
them under the lecturer's desk. 

‘**Does Father Halpin expect you?’ 
asked the president. ‘No? Ah! then I 
had better warn him. It might embarrass 
him if he discovered you after he began 
his lecture. It’s too much of a surprise,” 
added the Superior, with a significant 
smile. 

Presently a young woman stenographer 
and her chaperon took seats at a table 
near the speaker’s desk. ‘They looked no 
less discomfited at the discovery of the 
feminine intruders than the varied and 
interesting masculinity now rapidly fill- 
ing the hall. Subdued conversation sud- 
denly ceased. 

With a quick, noiseless stride, the lithe 
figure of Father Halpin, vice-president of 
St. Francis Xavier, entered. Mounting 
the platform, he laid aside his cavalry 
cloak and beretta, and proceeded to adjust 
the lamp. It was evident that he had 
been **worried.” 

‘Gentlemen,’ he began. There was a 
pause. A half-furtive glance took in the 
fair modern progressives, whose eyes were 
riveted upon him, and notwithstanding 
he failed to add **Ladies,”’ they were cer- 
tainly included, as he delved, in his mas- 
terly manner, into the gist of his subject. 
At the close of the lecture, the men, em- 
bracing lawyers, doctors, clergymen and 
merchants, Catholic and non - Catholic, 





Of course, I refer to | 
would the average colored worker, man | 


He | 


gathered in knots to discuss how the 
| ladies got there. It is a simple story. 
Nevertheless, it marks a potent departure 
| in the history of the followers of Sc. Igna- 
tius Loyola, who, since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, have devoted their talents to the 
cause of education. 
| ‘This free course in moral philosophy 
| was opened last year to men irrespective 
is creed. The lectures are delivered in 
English, and no admission is charged. It 


slave-driver that was the most cruel. He | is a decided innovation to colleges. It 


| covers the entire field of ethics and its ap- 
| plication to the questions of the day. All 

subjects are treated solely from the stand- 
The Regents of the 


| tion a mission field. He went to get the | University of New York have empowered 


most work possible out of the blacks, an 
so his process brutalized himself worse 
than it did them. In the past thirty years, 


trow not. And the employer? 
go insane. 

But, at the South, they are used to each 
other. The white employer is not only 
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The | 


| 
| 
| 
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progress, that it is almost like carrying | hardly even blunder without bringing 
The | forth some good —Henry Ward Beecher. 


with ideas. Yet I saw and talked with | keeper to succeed as a homekeeper. From 
Southern women who are fully abreast of | houses too speckless and immaculate for 


reasonable, but extremely modest in his | 
requirements and expectations. He knows | 
his material. Any builder would play the | 
fool, demanding of sandstone the strength 
of granite. And so blacks and whites are 
working along together, each grinding | 
away at the other; and, I doubt not, the 
blacks having the most comfortable time. | 
But the South is carrying a fearful bur- | 
den of shiftlessness and ignorance and 
vice. It is heavily barnacled. And, as 
Dr. Mayo says out of his experience, and 
as I fully believe, only education—the 
training of head and heart and hand—can 
solve the problem. ‘There was true patri- 
otic statesmanship in Henry Blair’s Edu- 
cation Bill. I am very sorry it failed. For 
we are all vitally interested that the beau- 
tiful Southland and its gracious people do 
not miss the best things. 
Let Northern millionaires seeking incor- | 
ruptible investments, whose returns shall 
never cease, not forget that from sixteen | 
of our own States there is a perpetual cry | 
for ‘more light.” Mary A. RIPLEY. 
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PITH AND POINT. 





To win a true friend, one must love 
truth and right better than he loves that 
friend.—Rev. Wm. C. Gannett. 

I never knew a man to escape failure, 
either in body or mind, who worked seven 
days in the week.—Sir Robert Peel. 


The world is so fruitful that we can 


Many a woman is far too nice a house- 





imperfect humanity, children and hus- 


q | the faculty to confer the degree of Master 


of Arts upon those who, having previously 
obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
| pass successful examinations and write 





has the leopard changed his spots? I | satisfactory essays upon the matter of the 
He would | 


course. The success of last year’s exper- 
iment is repeated this year. The popular- 
| ity of the course is largely due to the abil- 
| ity and reputation of Father Halpin. 
| Early in the fall a young woman heard at 
the Jesuit church an invitation extended 
from the pulpit to men, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, to attend the kctures. Realiz- 
ing the value of such a course to herself, 
and desiring to share it, together with all 
women to whom higher education is a 
closed book, she sought the lecturer. 

‘“*Why can’t women attend?” 

A simple question, it nonplussed if it 
did not flutter the reverend gentleman. 

‘*There is no real objection to women 
attending the ethical lectures,” said Fa- 
ther Aalpin, at length. ‘It lacks prece- 
dent. ‘That is all. | have no persoual ob- 
jection. The young men might, possibly. 
At the Summer School at New London, 
women were not debarred, and I never 
had more appreciative audiences. I have 
no authority, however, to admit them 
here. ‘The Superior and the Archbishop 
will have to be consulted. I will lay the 
matter before them, aud acquaint you 
with the result ” 

In due time a polite refusal was re- 
ceived. Undaunted, the applicant later 
secured an audience with Archbishop Cor- 


| rigun. 


“I cannot interfere,” said his Grace. 
“It rests with the Superior of the Order. 
I have an appointment with him in a few 
days, and will call his attention to the 
matter.” 

**But if he objects, pleading want of 
room and so forth,” interposed the sup- 
plixnt, “could your Grace not offer the 
Cathedral Hall, and invite Father Halpin 
to deliver his lectures there to men and 
women, the whole to be under your pat- 
ronage?”’ 

The Archbishop's face brightened. He 
rubbed his hands characteristically. ‘I 
might do that,” he said. 

‘'wo days later, an autogr«ph letter 
from the Archbi-hop informed the \oung 
woman that a place would be provided 
for her at St. Francis Xavier's. ‘three 
women have already availed themselves of 
the course. One is a graduate of the Har- 
vard Annex, having taken the Harvard 
certificate, which is the equivalent of the 
Harvard degree. Now that it is known 


that the doors are open, the capacity of 
the hall will doubtless be tested. 

The lectures take place on Mondays and 
Wednesdays, at 8 P. M., and last one hour. 
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THE YEAR’S WORK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following report of the year’s work 
of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association was given at the recent an- 
nual meeting by the corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Jane Campbell: 


During the past year, the Pennsylvania 
W.S. A. has been engaged in both gen- 
eral and local work. 

Its local work has been done in Phila- 
deljhia. It has held regular bi-monthly 
meetings, which have been well attended ; 
suffrage sentiment has been aroused, and 
maby converts made. 

The meetings have been interesting, 
speakers having been specially invited to 
address the Association on subjects cal- 
culated to arouse and stimulate earnest 
thought. 

At the meeting of November, ‘91, Miss 
Katharine J. Musson, a member of the 
Association, explained the single tax the- 
ory. In January, ’92, the meeting was 
devoted entirely to business. In March, 
Dr. Mary E. Allen, a member, spoke on 
‘Woman Suffrage and its Relation to 
Medical Subjects.” In May, Miss M. A. 
O'Reilley, one of the Factory Inspectors 
of Pennsylvania, spoke of ‘Ihe Need of 
Suffrage for Working Women.” 

‘The plan of bringing such a variety of 
subjects before the Association has seemed 
to be excellent. Persons came to the 
meetings especially to hear the addresses, 
and many who were not specially in favor 
of woman suffrage when they came were 
so when they went away. This is one 
way of advancing our movement, present- 
ing our aims and needs to the community 
under different aspects. I would recom- 
mend a trial of this method to all suffrage 
societies throughout the State, as calcu- 
lated to bring converts to the cause and 
new members to the societies. 

In no case did we have a poorly attended 
meeting, when we had a speaker specially 
engaged. Animated discussions always 
followed the address. In all meetings of 
the Association, the officers have been 
presevt. Our honored president, Miss 
Grew, presided at every meeting but the 
one of January, 1892. 

In work which has not been of such a 
local character, the State Association has 
also been active. This work necessarily 
has been done through its Executive Com- 
mittee, which has consisted of a presi- 
dent, eight vice-presidents, treasurer. sec- 
retary, and the president of each auxiliar 
County Society. Being so constituted, 
the Executive Committee has been able to 
exercise a general supervision of the work 
carried on in the various auxiliary County 
Societies of the State. 

Literature has been freely supplied to 
the literature committee, and through its 
chairman, Mrs. L. M. B. Mitchell, has 
been distributed with a lavish hand 
through Pennsylvania. Copies of the 
WoMAN’Ss JOURNAL have been subscribed 
fur and sent where most needed. Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw was sent to speak at the 
Grangers’ Picnic in Montgomery County 
last summer, the president of the Mont- 
gomery County Society having secured at 
the picnic a day which should be devoted 
to the interests »f women. It need scarcely 
be suid that Miss Shaw gave unbounded 
satisfaction. Mrs. Hallowell, the ener- 
getic president of Montgomery County, 
has already made application for a day 
next year at the picnic. ‘he application 
was promptly granted, with the request 
that Miss Shaw be sent there again. Miss 
Shaw has lectured seventy-two times in 
Pennsylvania, and were it possible to have 
this convincing speaker permanently in 
the State, we should have a wonderful 
increase in suffrage sentiment. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery has been ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee to 
represent the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association on the Executive Board 
of the Columbian Exposition. 

‘The Finance Committee of the Associa- 
tion, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, chairman, 
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Ayer s Hair Vigor 
akes the hair soft and giossy. 


“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 
glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. Iam forty years old, and have 
ridden the plains for twenty-five years.” 
—Wm. Henry Ott, alias ‘Mustang Bill,” 
Newcastle, Wyo. 


5 = s 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from falling out. 

“A number of years ago, by recommen- 
dation of a friend, 1 began to use Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to stop the hair from falling 
out and prevent its turning gray. The 
first effects were most satisiactory. 
Occasional applications since have kept 
my hair thick and of a natural color.”— 
H. E. Basham, McKinney, Texas. 


5 . s 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Restores hair after fevers. 

“Over a year ago I had a severe fever, 
and when I recovered, my hair began 
to fall out, and what little remained 
turned gray. I tried various remedies, 
but without success, till at last I began 
to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my 
hair is growing rapidly and is restored 
to its original color.’’— Mrs. A. Collins, 
Dighton, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from turning gray. 


“My hair was rapidly turning gray and 
falling out; one bottle of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor has remedied the trouble, and my 
hair is now its original color and full- 
ness.”—B. Onkrupa, Cleveland, O. 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by Druggists anc *erfumers. 
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was able to place $53.50 in the treasury, 
from an entertainment given in Philadel- 
phia. ‘The Association has also been en- 
riched by a bequest from Mrs. Myers, 
a friend of the president, Miss Grew. 

It has been decided by the Executive 
Committee to hold during the present 
season a convention in each county 
where there is a suffrage society, the 
State Association to furnish the speakers, 
provided the County Society pay all other 
expenses. ‘This action has been received 
with commendation by the various auxili- 
ary societies. 

The Executive Committee held four 
meetings during the last year, at all of 
which Miss Grew presided. 

‘There has been formed during the year 
a suffrage society in McKean County, the 
Bradford Political Equality Club. It 
promises to be an active worker in the 
suffrage cause, and has already become 
auxiliary to the State Association. 

We have now five societies auxiliary to 


the State Association: Chester County | 
W.5S.58., Miss Margaret B. Jackson pres- | 


ident, 27 members; Montgomery County 


W.S.S., Mrs. H. G. Hallowell president, | 


39 members; Delaware County W. S. 5., 


Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price president, 93 mem.- | 


bers; Lackawanna County W. 38., Rev. 
Amanda Deyo president, 39 members; 
McKean County, Bradford Political Equal- 
ity Club, Mrs. Margaret B. Stone presi- 
dent, 56 members ; making in all 254 mem- 
bers in our auxiliary societies. We have 
also 116 individual members of the State 
Association, making a total of 370 mem- 
bers, entitling the Association to send six 
delegates to the National-American Con- 
vention in Washington. 

In Allegheny County a suffrage society 
has been in existence for twenty-two 
years, under the presidency of Miss Ma- 
tilda Hindman, that indefatigable worker 
in the suffrage movement. There has also 
been formed in Pittsburgh ‘*The Equal 
Suffrage League of Pennsylvania,” com- 
posed of many prominent citizens of Pitts- 
burgh. These two societies are not auxil- 
iary to the State Association, but as we 
are all working in a common cause, with 
one great aim in view, and are all anxious 
to go hand in hand in the good work, 
there is no doubt but that, in the united 
wisdom of all our suffragists throughout 
the State, we can evolve some plan in 
which we can all agree to work together 
until our efforts to secure political free- 
dom for women are crowned with success. 

JANE CAMPBELL, Cor, Sec. 


—_—_—__ +o — ———_ 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
M.J. Savage. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 

1892. Price, $1. 

“Evolution is not without God, or in 
the place of God, but is only the method 
of God.”’ This book is dedicated to those 
who are willing to learn that God’s method 


is one of growth, in religion, as every- 
where else. It treats of ‘**Old World Reli- 


. gion,” ‘*Judaism and its Hopes,” ‘*Condi- 


tions when Christianity was Born,” 
‘Jesus and what he Attempted,” ‘*The 
Influence of the Christ Idea,” ‘*'The First 
Church and Paul,” ‘The Problem of the 
Trinity,” ‘*‘The Church of Rome,” 


“Growth away from Jesus,” ‘The Prot- | 


estant Revolution,” ‘Science and the 
Church,” and ‘‘Free Christianity.” Itisa 
thoughtful, scholarly and fearless discus- 
sion of religious problems which are sel- 
dom treated in a candid and philosophic 
spirit. H. B. B. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BEAUTY. By Annie 
Wolf. New York: Lovell, Coryell & 
Co. 

This tasteful volume in brown and gold 
takes as its text, ‘*I consider it every one’s 
duty to look as well as possible, for the 
body is but the outward symbol of the real 
and inmost self.” In furtherance of this 
end, the writer gives excellently practical 
advice in regard to exercise, diet, bathing, 
ete. One may not agree with her in re- 
gard to the importance of beauty as in 
itself an aim to be seriously pursued; but 
one must believe as she does, that ‘‘to 
render ourselves susceptible to nobl2> in- 
fluence is the chief step in refining beauty 
of expression,” and we heartily coincide 
in her opinion that ‘‘repose of feature and 
a gentle self-command are most grievously 
needed by the American young woman.” 


Cc. W. 
THE Conways. By Effie W. Merriman. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1893. Price, 


$1.25. 

This is a story contrasting the life of two 
families, in one of which the father and 
mother live with their children, indulging 
their healthful sportiveness, and sharing, 
while moderating, their exuberant activi- 
ties, while in the other the parents allow 
their children to associate with other 
young people as idle and frivolous as 
themselves, in a round of fashionable 
follies. The comparison between the 
home life of the two families and the char- 
acters thereby developed, is instructive 
alike to parents and children. But it is 
made by narrative and not by moraliz- 
ing. The book is full of fun and frolic. 
Young people will enjoy the merry talk 
and lively conceits of the boys and girls; 
while older ones wiil see behind these an 
earnest purpose and a sound philosophy. 
It is a capital book for young or old. 

H. B. B. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR 1893 CALENDAR. 
Entirely new design in colors. By 
Pauline Sunter. Heavy cardboard, 
gilt edges, with chain, tassels and ring. 
Boxed. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, 50 cents. 


THE RoyaL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH, 
AND A HIGHER DEVELOPMENT—VEGE- 
TARIANISM. By Carrica Le Favre. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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nouncing Print. Correct pronuncia- 
tion shown without new letters or 
change of spelling. By Eliza Boardman 
Burnz. New York: Burnz&Co. 1892. 
Price, 25 cents. 

GERMAN LEssons. By Charles Harris. 
Professor of German Literature in Ober- 
lin College. 

| 1892. Price, 65 cents. 

| THE HEIGHT OF Fairu. By Henry Wilder 
Foote. Minister of King’s Chapel. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 
50 cents. 

A PRIMARY FRENCH TRANSLATION Book. 
By W.S. Lyon, M.A., and G. De H. 

| Larpent, M. A. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1892. Price, 65 cents, postpaid. 

| HER Frienp’s Lover. By Sophie May. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Good Com- 
pany Series. No. 23. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. 

AT SUNDOWN. By John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, with designs by E. H. Garrett. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 





flin & Co. 1892. Price, $1.50. 
|THE OLD MILL Mystery. By A. W. 
Marchmont. New York: John A. Tay- 


lor & Co. 1892. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The central committee of the World’s 
Fair, German Woman’s Division, has de- 
cided to send Mrs. Kaselowsky, wife of 
Prof. Kaselowsky, to Chicago, to represent 
that body at the opening of the Exposition. 





A keeper of a bad house in New York 
| charges that she paid a policeman $50 a 
| month for protection against arrest. 
Otherwise her house would have been 
| ‘*pulled” and an indictment found against 
her. 

The present Junior class of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Ct., was led last 
year by a girl, while in the present Senior 
class a girl was ‘‘tied” for the second rank. 
First rank secures a competitive scholar- 
ship of $150, second rank one of a little 
less value. 

A very proper movement has lately 
been started by some English women at 
Birmingham to bave women of mature 
years and established position remain in 
the law courts when cases of indecent 
assault are tried, and support the com- 
plainant by their presence. 

The Women’s Liberal Federation, of 
England, which last May adopted woman 
suffrage as a part of its policy, is taking 
active steps in support of the proposed 
suffrage bill in Parliament. A suffrage 
circular was issued recently, and sent to 
| all the women’s associations and 240 men’s 
Liberal Associations. 

Mrs. Gladstone, who has been president 
of the Women’s Liberal Federation, of 
England, since its organization, has an- 
nounced her decision not to stand again 
for reélection next May. The numerous 
duties that fall to the wife of the Prime 





this action necessary. Mrs. Gladstone 
emphasizes her feeling of the value of the 
work of the Federation during the last 
election, and she will continue to take a 
deep interest in all its efforts. 
A good story is told of Rev. Mary Traf- 
| fern Whitney, who has recently accepted 
| a call to the Second Unitarian Church of 
| Somerville, Mass. Her husband also isa 
clergyman, and after preaching one day 
for a society which was without a shep- 
| herd, he was complimented upon his ser- 
|mon. ‘Do you call this a good sermon?” 
he replied. ‘*You should hear my wife.” 
|They decided that they would hear his 
wife, and the result was a unanimous call 
to her to the vacant pulpit. 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Saxon has accepted 
the position of editor of the labor depart- 
ment of the New Orleans Daily City ltem 
in place of Roberts P. Fleming, who has re- 
signed in order to go on a strike. She 
says in her salutatory : 


With feelings of some hesitation I assume the 
editorial management of the Labor Department 
of The Item; for never before, in State or nation, 
have wiser heads or kinder hearts been needed 
than in the editors of newspapers, who do so 
much toward educating public thought and sen- 
timent. However earnestly I may try to fill the 
place I have assumed, I am certain to fall far 
short of my desire to help my kind to friendly 
estimate of the needs of both employer and 
employed. It is with this hope, and this alone, 
that despite personal inconvenience I have taken 
this place. 

My experience assures me that women are 
fond of neither strikes nor fights, and would be 
happy to see all difficulties settled by arbitration, 
which is not only just but feasible in every case. 
Men reason, brutes fight; and the more earnestly 
we strive toward the elimination of the brutal, 
and the development of the human, the more 
rapidly will we reach a settlement of the Labor 
troubles. 

States are ill-governed where there are willing 
workers who can find no work to do. I bring 
my woman’s heart, and long experience of the 
sadly unhappy lot of the poor and the strug- 
gling, and solemnly consecrate them to the good 
of my kind. 

I ask kindly forbearance for short-comings, 
and I know I can count on codperation and 
sympathy from the earnest and the generous 
who look upon life in the true altruistic spirit, 
which is now so largely actuating the human 





race. 


THE STEP-BY-STEP PRIMER in Burnz’ Pro- 
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Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. | 
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LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon Peasr CHENEY, 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 

ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By JoHN VANCE CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Caener, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwarp B. WarMaAN, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,!}How to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est wncerstanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”— Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THomas WENTWORTH HiG- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ‘“‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers,’ “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New »k’ is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature every where, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Orgenizations. By Harriette R. SHat- 
Tuck, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an —— or argue a point in meetin 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with Ls 3 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere. will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zdv-a- 
tion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 








PERFECT GIFT BOOKS, 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. 
Superbly illustrated with colored pictures by 
WALTER CRANE. $3.00. 

WHITTIER’S AT SUNDOWN. 


Including his last poems, with eight new 
illustrations and a portrait. $1.50. 


HOLMES’S DOROTHY Q. 


The Boston Tea Party and Grandmother’s 
Story of Bunker Hill Battle. With 100 
spirited pictures by HOWARD PYLE. $1.50. 


WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. 


With portrait and 25 photogravures of Eastern 
scenes. Zvols. $5.00 


AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 
THE UNSEEN FRIEND. 
AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


Three books by Lucy Larcom, religious in 
subject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, 
and of the finest ey every way. The lust 
is a book of exquisite religious lyrics. Price, 
$1.00 each. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GCO., Boston. 


| terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
| \ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dg GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITHBURG RAILROAD. 


SUPERB ron ag Ad et EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
vic iy T ) 


EDUCATIONAL. 











IME and COURTEOUS 
MPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albeny 
Saratova, Lake George, Adirondack and’ Catskill 
Mountains. Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 








THE POPULAR ROUTE for all petate in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE Ley | through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middle- 
bury, Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg. Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 


Fitchburg Railroad Passenger Station, 
Boston. J.R.Watson, General Pars. Act 


b TRADE MARK. 



















Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 
For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle, 


AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 


rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo 
engravers’ 


and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
ing belting, ete. P 

AJOR'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always read 
immediate use, for repairing furniture or any 
work, an? can be diluted and used as mucilage. 
For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on appli, ation. 


A.MAJOR,232 Williams St.,New York City 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the H Cotton Exch 
Chamber of C 5 


y for 
wood 








ge and 








Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 

146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


use. 
MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots | 





Representative Books. 
The Holy Grail. A 


ustrations WL Tatton i 
° ayLon. Popular 
aintily bo 


edition. uare 8vo, 4. und in cloth, with 
gold, Ghd allver ornamentation, gilt edges, $2.00 
e . 


Taylor's drawings are felicitous in conce and 
technique. The new edition has ali the fin of 

de luxe, and forms one of the finest gift-books 

the season. 

Old Concord: Her Hicuways axp Byways. By 
MARGARET Sipney. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. New and en- 
larged . With over fifty exquisite Illustra- 
tious from drawings and photographs, 


Concord's history, traditions, picturesque scen 
and its world-famous haunts Le all reproduced is 
text and illustration. 

“The ideal portrait of that most ideal of New Eng 
land towns.”— Boston Advertiser. 


Out of Doors with Tennyson. gaited by Ex- 
BRIDGE 8S. Brooks, e 4to, bound in delicate 
tints, with medallion of Tennyson and scroll in sil 
ver, $2.50. Fully illustrated. 

A rare symposium of the poet’s pastoral t: 
illustrated with views of scenes described and other 
attractive cuts, 


“glustraced vy. Marg Cacia Spaulding” Fopulat 
ustra ar. . u 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, 2.00. ” ° 


No more acceptable souvenir of a Southern winter 
can be found than this dainty volume, with its haunt- 
ing melody of verse and its delicious pictures. 


TOME pan 
The Sarah K. Bolton Success Serles, 


Some Successful Women. Frances E. Willard, 
Alice Freeman, Rachel Bodley and Clara Barton are 
among the twelve whose biographies are given. 


“Will help all sensible women.”—Boston Beacon. 
Social Studies in England. 

Mrs. Bolton spent two years in England investigat- 
ing all branches of her subject. 
How Success is Won. 


“The book is a success. The stories are.told charm 
ingly.”—KaTE SANBORN. 


12mo, $1.00 each. 


SYP 


John Remington Martyr. By “Pansy” (Mrs. 
G. R. Alden) an: Mrs. Cc. M. Livinoston, 12mo, gin: 


“A strong, stirring temperance story of the kind 
which tolerates no half-way measures. The influence 
of pymes's work is ably outlined.”— ton Tran. 

ipt. 
Looking Out on Life. 4 Book for Girls. By Rev. 

F. E. CLark, D.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


“The book is crammed with common sense and en- 
livened by a hasty style and numerous quotations,.”" 
—Commonwealth, n. 


Figure-Drawing for Children. By Carouie 
Hunt Rimmer. 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


Artistic drawings, by which, with the descriptive 
text, children are trained to use their pencils in beau. 
tiful and accurate delineations of the human figure- 
a will be invaluable for the kindergarten or 

e home. 


The True Story of Christopher Columbus. 
By! ELBRIDGE 8. Brooks. Initial volume of the new 
series, “CHILDREN’S LIVES OF GREAT MEN.” 4to, beau- 
tifully illustrated and elegantly bound in illumi- 
na covers, $1.25. 

History made delightful to the little folks. 

The Shakespeare Oracle; or, wheel of For- 
tune. 50 cents. 

A unique game with diagrams and text; the pur- 
pose being to Fomiserine youns people with Shake- 
spearian poetry, while affording them social enter- 
tainment. The new game of the year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
Aci psi Btw Barisx9h 


‘MRS. DELAND. | 
The Story of a Child 


$1.00, 


‘“*We find ,it difficult to describe this 
book in any terms which will not seem 
hyperbolical to those who have not felt 
its charm. As an imaginative interpreta- 
tion of the inner life of childhood the 
work is unsurpassed. . . . So life-like and 
sympathetic is the author’s presentation 
of the character of little Ellen that one 
suspects her of telling the story of her 
own childhood.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“The thread of the story is admirably 
interwoven through the gossipy conversa- 
| tion of both the children and their elders.” 
| —Glasgow Herald. 


“It used to be believed that it is im- 
possible to duplicate a success, but Mar- 
garet Deland’s new book explodes that 
notion. Her ‘story of a Child’ is that to 
girl-life which Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad 
Boy’ is to boyish existence.’’ — Boston 
Times. 





16mo. 





THE OLD GARDEN AND OTHER 
VERSES. Tastefully bound. 16mo, 
$1.25. A beautiful and popular gift- 
book. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


SIDNEY. 


16mo. 


16mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently 1 ted to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and 61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 
Permanent and transient board at reasonable price 
I tion central 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 


tail stores and places of 
Address 


amusement. rs. E. NORTON. 


PRINTING 


uantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 





In an 





13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





vomes s Journal for 10 years. 
for any class or style of P nting. 
C. H. SIMONDS & CO., 47 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at ourrisk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








WASHINGTON CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held in Metzerott’s 
Music Hall, Jan. 15—19, 1893, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This eonvention will open on Sunday 
with a religious service, Rev. Annis F. 
Eastman preaching the sermon. 

Among the speakers are Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, who will give an address on 
‘*Women in Industry”; Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman, ‘Comparisons are Odious” ; 
Rey. Anna Howard Shaw, “The Attitude 
of Women toward Political Parties’ ; 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, ‘'The Best 
Methods of Interesting Women in Suf- 
frage’’; Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
‘*Legal Disabilities” ; Miss Sara Winthrop 
Smith, ‘‘Suftrage a Right of Citizenship” ; 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, ‘‘Municipal 
Housekeeping.” 

Senator Joseph Carey, of Wyoming, 
will give the address of welcome, and 
Miss Susan B. Anthony the annual Presi- 
dent’s address. 

In addition there will be interesting 
reports read by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton on Congressional Work, by Mrs. Clara 
Bewick Colby on Federal Suffrage, by 
Mary H. Williams on Governors’ Opinions 
on Woman Suffrage, by Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery on Columbian Exposition 
Work, and by Miss Laura Clay on South- 
ern Work. 

Other speakers invited are: Rev. David 
Gregg, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Mrs. Laura De- 
Force Gordon, Mrs. Bertha Honore Palm- 
er, Ruth D. Havens, Senator Warren, of 
Wyoming, and Miss Harriet May Mills. 

There will be discussions on a number 
of interesting subjects, and it is hoped 
that the presidents of the thirty-three 
States now auxiliary tothe N. A. W.S. A. 
will be present and report their progress 
throughout the year. 

——— -~+@r. - -——— 


HARVARD OPENING. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, has told 
the managers of the Annex that if $250,- 
000 could be raised to meet the additional 
expense, he would use his influence to 
have the Annex made a part of the Uni- 
versity. This influence would no doubt 
settle the question. It is understood that 
the managers of the Annex are now rais- 
ing the quarter million. Half of it has 
been subscribed, and they hope to get it 
all before the new year. 

The hope that the oldest University of 
this country, with all its advantages, may 
soon be open to women, is an added 
Christmas gift that will bring rejoicing to 
many. Just things are coming fast to 
women in these latter days. The full right 
of suffrage cannot be far away from 
women to whom all the schools, from the 
primary to the college, are open. Let us 
work while we wait. L. & 

———_+or— 


IN THE COLLEGES. 


At the last meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of Colgate University, held in New 
York, it was decided to admit women as 
students in that institution. 

The trustees of Barnard College are 
troubled by a deficit of $10,000 this year 
against a deficit of $8,000 last year. The 
gift of $100,000 from the Fayerweather 
estate cannot be counted upon for some 
time. A public meeting was called 
recently by those interested in Barnard 
college, and Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, 
chairman of the board of trustees, told 
the story of the origin of the movement 
to secure the opportunity for women to 
study at Columbia College. President 
Low said that the work accomplished by 
the young women of Barnard is entitled 
to all praise, and that they have succeeded 
in meeting the standards fully as well as 
the young men. He thinks the good effect 
upon the girls’ schools in New York is 
already apparent. An address was made 
by Mrs. Almon Good win on the advantages 
of the higher education, and she urged 
the holders of wealth in New York to give 
generously to Barnard College. Tempo- 
rary help and a large endowment are 
needed. A gift of $100,000 has been made 
by a person whose name is withheld, for 





a building, on condition that the college 
should acquire suitable land within 1,000 
feet of the new site of Columbia College 
on Morningside Heights. It remains to be 
seen whether the people of New York are 
willing to support this college. 

The annual meeting of the National Stu- 
dents’ Aid Society of Vassar College was 
held recently at Rochester, N. Y. There 
are now sixteen branches of the society 
in the larger cities. Poughkeepsie is the 
centre. The sole aim of the association is 
to assist to a collegiate education young 
women unable to secure it for themselves. 
The scholarships are obtained by competi- 
tive examinations, and the money is not a 
gift but a loan, to be paid back when the 
student is able. One plan discussed at the 
last meeting was the erection of a cottage 
home on the college grounds for these 
students, in order to lessen their expenses. 
Mrs. Frank Babbett, of Brooklyn, chair- 
man of the building committee, laid plans 
before the society. The building will be 
of brick, three stories high, to cost about 
$18,000, and to accommodate twenty-seven 
students, making the annual expenses of 
each about $100 less. There will be no 
decrease of comfort or pleasure. Mrs. 
Richards, experienced in hygieuic cater- 
ing during her connection with the New 
England Kitchen, is interested in these 
plans. 

The Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College for white girls at Milledgeville, 
now in its second year, had 330 students 
this November against 123 at the same 
date last year. An increase in the faculty, 
in dormitories, and in teaching force will 


be asked of the present Legislature. 
F. M. A. 


~~ 
> 


“FAMILY SUFFRAGE.”’ 


The New York Recorder, the most 
liberal and progressive of New York 
dailies, quotes with approval from Mr. 
Blackwell’s appeal to Republicans, and 
has a series of leading editorials on the 
subject of suffrage. It recognizes the jus- 
tice and expediency of extending equal 
suffrage to women who can read and 
write, and shows by figures that the result 
in New York, as in Boston, would be to 
rescue the control of the city and State 
from Tammany rule. But it goes farther, 
and proposes that parents of minor chil- 
dren should vote for each of them—the 
father for the boys, the mother for the 
girls. 

Concerning woman suffrage the Recorder 
says: 

The drift of events is all one way—toward 
the political equality of women with men. And, 
oddly enough, England, more conservative in 
most things, is moving faster toward the full 
enfranchisement of her women than this coun- 
try. The recent national defeat of the Republi- 
can party makes it in order to consider whether 
the time is not ripe for it to adopt the woman 
suffrage cause as its own. In its national plat- 
form of 1872 the Republican party acknowledged 
‘tits obligations to the loyal women of America,”’ 
and declared that ‘their admission to wider 
fields of usefulness’’ was ‘‘viewed with satisfac- 
tion.’””’ In 1876 the National Republican Con- 
vention recorded its approval of ‘‘the substantial 
advances recently made toward the establish- 
ment of equal rights for women.”’ And wher- 
ever women have gained a status as voters it 
has been due to Republican efforts, and the 
result has been to strengthen the Republican 
party. Has not the time come to go further and 
emblazon ‘National Suffrage for Women"’ on 
the banners of the Republican party ? 


The Recorder offers, as a proposition 
for general debate: ‘‘That, inasmuch as 
American civilization is based on the fam- 
ily and the home, American suffrage can- 
not either logically or adequately or equi- 
tably protect and preserve American civil- 
ization until every man, woman and child 
counts one at the ballot-box.” It affirms 


that: 

A government of the American home, by the 
American home, for the American home, is the 
new reading of Lincoln’s glorious Gettysburg 
sentence which the Recorder submits for dis- 
cussion. Why enfranchise men only, or men 
and women only? Men do not make the State, 
nor women. Celibate men very largely and 
celibate women to some extent help to mar the 
State, but at best they do nothing to make and 
preserve and perpetuate it. Why, then, base 
the suffrage on the individual man or the indi- 
vidual woman? They do not make the State, 
they ought not to make its laws. The laws are 
made for men, women and children—to govern 
schools, to regulate marriages, to adjust con- 
ditions of labor, to control the liquor traffic—to 
do all manner of things that touch not men only, 
nor women only, but touch the welfare of men, 
women and children; in a word, to affect the 
highest and dearest interests of the family. 
— why not let the family be represented as 
such? 

Of course children themselves should not vote, 
but they should be voted for. The family of 
five or seven ought to count five or seven at the 
polls; the mother and the father casting one ad- 
ditional vote for every child—the mother casting 
the additional votes for the girls of the family, 
and the father those for the boys. 


The practical result of such a change 
is stated as follows: 


According to the latest complete returns 
available for the entire State of New 
York, her native-born females exceed in 
number her foreign-born females by about 
1,170,000, and of the foreign-be7i women 
a large percentage, of course, are non- 
naturalized, or otherwise unable to meet 
the legal qualifications for voters. The 
Recorder estimates that with woman suf- 
frage New York would give fully 300,000 
Republican majority, and wit esd 
suffrage—parents voting for their chil- 
dren—the Democratic party would be in 
a minority of about half a million. 


Several well-known citizens have been 








interviewed by a reporter. Judge Noah 
Davis and others express themselves 
warmly in favor of woman suffrage, while, 
strange to say, Col. Bob Ingersoll opposes 
it. In regard to ‘family suffrage” they 
express no opinion. ‘The idea is too novel. 
Certainly parents have a greater stake in 
the well-being of the community than 
persons without families. But it may be 
doubted whether it is wise to offer a polit- 
ical premium on the mere fact of bring- 
ing children into the world, without 
regard to their subsequent well-being. 


H. B. B. 
a 


SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA SENATE. 


On Dec. 16, Gen. Robert R. Hemphill, 
in the South Carolina Senate, called up 
his resolution to amend the Constitution 
so as to allow women to vote and hold 
office. He moved to postpone indefinitely 
the unfavorable report of the committee. 
The Columbia State says: 


The handsome and eloquent representa- 
tive of Abbeville’s chivalry and admira- 
tion for the fair sex arose and made one 
of the most ornate and elegant addresses 
ofthe session. The galleries were crowded 
with paee ladies, from whose presence 
the champion of their enfranchisement 
derived encouragement, and no doubt 
hearty commendation. The General con- 
tended that he was fighting for a cause 
founded in justice and demanded by the 
dictates of an enlightened public senti- 
ment. He argued at length and most 
effectively in behalf of granting the power 
of suffrage to the intelligent aud educated 
women of the country, who were abreast 
with and almost on the point of surpassin 
their brethren in both the intellectual an 
the material affairs of life. The General’s 
effort was listened to with marked atten- 
tion, and made the happiest of impressions 
upon the hearts of the opponents of his 
measure, as the subsequent roll call 
clearly indicated. 

Mr. Smythe, chairman of the committee 
which unfavorably reported the bill, 
briefly, but in terms most complimentary 
to the women, explained the reasons for 
this action of himself and colleagues. The 
committee, he said, opposed the resolu- 
tion because they thought too much of 
our women to favor it. They did not 
want them to become politicians ; they did 
not want them to be dragged into the 
slum and mire of polities. ‘They occupied 
a position too high, noble and elevated to 
be brought down to the level of the ward 
politician, and the feeling that actuated 
the committee in its unfavorable report 
was founded upon the highest veneration, 
respect and love for the mothers, wives, 
and sisters of this State. Furthermore, 
the women had not asked the General 
Assembly for the right of suffrage. When 
they did make such a eegnens) it would no 
doubt be granted, as they had always 
gotten what they asked. 

Mr. Sloan, the chivalrous Senator from 
Richland, was the next speaker. He op- 
posed the measure, but did so in a manner 
that could not fail to elicit the admiration 
of those whose right of suffrage he was 
proposing to deny. The women were too 
pure and elevated to be brought down to 
an equality with men, and have their re- 
fined ideas contaminated by struggles in 
the field of politics and an association 
with degraded politicians of the male 
species. 

The motion to indefinitely postpone the 
unfavorable report of the committee was 
lost by the following vote, Senator Buist 
calling for the yeas and nays: 

Ayes—Abbott, Barton, Bigham, De Schamp, 
Derham, Finley, Glenn, Hemphill, Magill, San- 
ders, Strait, Stribling, Timmerman and Verdier 


Nays— Beasley, Brice, Brown, Buist, J. G. 
Evans, Fuller, Harrison, Hazard, Jenkins, May- 
field, McDaniel, Moore, O'Dell, Peake, Red- 
a ~ a Sloan, Smythe, Williams, Wilson, 
Efird—21. 


All our readers will wish to know some- 
thing about the man whose name will go 
down in history as the first to introduce 
in the South Carolina Legislature a meas- 
ure in favor of equal rights for women. 
The Charleston News and Courier gives 
the following sketch of him: 


Robert R. Hemphill was born in 1840, 
in the “- y settlement, in Abbeville 
County. e comes from Irish stock on 
both sides of the family. He is also de- 
scended from a line of preachers of the 
old Covenanter faith. His maternal grand- 
father and great-grandfather were preach- 
ers, the former filling a at ge at Gettys- 
burg, Penn. His paternal grandfather 
was pastor of a church in Chester County, 
and one of the first professors of theology 
in what is commonly called the Seceder 
Church in the South. . 

He graduated at Erskine College with 
the highest honors of his class in 1859, 
and in 1861 entered the 7th South Caro- 
lina Volunteers as a private. At the first 
Manassas he was orderly for Gen. M. L. 
Bonham, Sr. In 1862 he was transferred 
to Orr’s Rifles, and in time became ser- 

eant-major. He was slightly wounded at 

ancellorsville, Gettysburg and Peters- 
burg, and surrendered at Appomattox 
Court House. Admitted to the bar in 
1866, he went to Texas, and practised suc- 
cessfully until Canby destroyed the civil 
courts, when he came back to Abbeville, 
married an accomplished young lady of 
Spartanburg, and settled down for life in 
the historic county which has honored 
him with a seat in the Senate. 

Mr. Hemphill was elected to the Wallace 
House in 1876, and served as Represenative 
six years. He was a member of one of 
the investigating committees, and has 
always s among the most active and 
careful members of the House. He always 
had a place on important committees. He 
has happened to be in the opposition 
oftentimes, but, tenacious of opinion, 
there never was any back-down from his 
convictions. For many years he has con- 
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ducted the Abbeville Medium, a fearless 
and outspoken journal. He wields a ready 
pen, and writes in a vigorous and con- 
ensed style. His ability as a writer is 
equalled by his force as a public speaker, 
having a ready command of words, and a 
clear, smooth and penetrating voice. Gov. 
Hampton appointed him a brigadier-gen- 
eral of militia, but no troops were ever 
organized. 

Gen. Hemphill has six daughters and | 
three sons, and a grandson. He says: | 
“My girls manage my business when I | 
am absent, and I have reason to have cor- | 
fidence in the ability of the gentler sex. 
It will not be long before we shall have 
equal rights in South Carolina.” 

Senator Hemphill’s children and grand- 
children will be proud of the stand he has 
taken on this question, and women all 
over the country will be grateful to him. 

The Columbia State says, editorially : 

When woman suffrage can get 14 votes 
in the Senate of South Carolina to 21 
against it, it is apparent that the cause is 
making progress. Five years ago such a 
proposition as Senator Hemphill’s would 
not have received four votes. A. 8. B. 





——— 
NEWS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


The Senate and House of Representa- 
tives assembled at our State Capital two 
weeks ago. I have been reading the pro- 
ceedings with intense interest, because 
not only the question of prohibition was 
on the tapis, but one of deeper concern to 
woman, inasmuch as the question of her 
recognized personality as a factor in the 
government has come up for the first 
time in South Carolina politics. 

I received a letter from General Robert 
R. Hemphill, a fortnight since, telling me 
he intended to introduce the matter; and, 
like the hero he is, he last Saturday threw 
down the gauntlet as champion of the 
voiceless half of the State’s taxpayers— 
the women, who own a large proportion 
of the landed property of the State. The 
General is a distinguished man socially 
and politically—a champion to be proud 
of. The correspondent of the Charleston 
News and Courier (whose editor, Col. J. 
C. Hemphill, is a brother to our heroic 
Gen. Robert R. Hemphill) has the follow- 
ing drollery (!) respecting ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights” : 

What with prohibition bills and salary 
reduction, county government, and an 
anxious struggle for ‘‘free passes’’ and 
‘‘county dispensaries,” it would seem that 
there already rested upon the Assembly 
burdens sufficient to test their limit of 
endurance; but, notwithstanding this 
troubled condition of affairs, there is in 
the Senate a politician so callous to human 
suffering as to inject into the perplexed 
deliberations of the session a question 
hitherto a to South Carolina poli- 
tics, but which may ultimately wreck the 
domestic peace of the State, viz.: the 
right of women to vote and hold office. 

Yesterday a bill was introduced by Mr. 
Timmerman to provide for the formation 
of a new school district in Edgefield 
County, which Gen. Hemphill moved to 
‘‘amend by exempting the separate estate 
of women residing in said district from 
taxation for schoo] purposes.” 

Mr. J. G. Evans remarked that ‘‘such a 
provision would render the bill unconsti- 
tutional.” 

Gen. Hemphill replied that it was 
offered in accordance with the principles 
for which our forefathers fought in the 
revolution—there should be ‘‘no taxation 
without representation.” 

The amendment, alas! was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected. 

Gen. Hemphill’s joint resolution, pro- 
posing an amendment to Article 8 of the 
State Constitution, relating to the quali- 
fication of electors (the purpose being to 
give women the right to vote and hold 
office), was presented by him at last Sat- 
urday night’s session in the Senate. It is 
expected that he will, before adjournment, 
make an eloquent argument in behalf of 
the amendment. 

Col. J. J. Dargan, editor of the Free- 
man, of Sumter (member of our E. R. A.), 
also champions the great reform. In this 
week’s issue he says: 

Why may not the Legislature offer to 
the women of the State an opportunity to 
declare their wishes? If they desire suf- 
frage, who will say them nay? This 
course has long been advocated by the 
Freeman. 

Commenting on Gen. Hemphill’s bill to 
enfranchise the women of South Carolina, 
Col. Dargan says: 

Nobody can beat the General in fore- 
telling the direction a political wind is 
going to blow. Let the bill be considered 
on its merits, and much good will result. 

Col. Dargan is pressing hard in every 
issue of his paper for an appropriation 
for a Girls’ Industrial College. The boys 
of the State have three, and the girls none. 

In the Hampton Guardian of to-day ap- 
pears an article from Rev. John T. Morri- 
son, a man beloved and honored by all 
who know him. Speaking of the progress 
of some Mormon agents in this part of the 
State, he says: 

Then that horrible doctrine of polyg- 
amy! It all grows out of that idea that a 





woman is inferior toa man. Ifa plurality 
of wives is right, why not a plurality of 
husbands? If a man can have a hundred 
wives, why not let a woman have a hun- 
dred husbands? It is a poor rule that 
will not work both ways. The equality 
and equal responsibility of the sexes be- 
fore God, and before the law and society, 
is the burning question of the hour. 
‘Neither is the man without the woman 
nor the woman without the man. There 
is neither male nor female—all one in 
Christ.” 

Your correspondent received an invita- 
tion from the principal of the Palmetto 
Collegiate Institute, of Lexington, to de- 
liver an address on woman suffrage at a 
public meeting on the night of December 
16, on which occasion a public debate was 
announced to be held by the young men 
of the Timrod Literary Society of Lex- 
ington, on the query, ‘‘Resolved, That the 
right of suffrage be extended to women.” 
The affirmative was to be argued by 
Messrs, J. Frank Kneece and N. B. Good- 
win; negative, Messrs. Calk and Jacob 
Nicolls; the entertainment to have been 
the closing exercises of the school for the 
holidays. Owing to the sudden and seri- 
ous illness of the principal, the discussion 
and address are postponed until January 6. 

(Mrs.) Virernta D. Youna. 

Fairfax, 8. C. 

P.S.—A committee composed of Misses 
Florida Cunningham and Clardine Rhett, 
of Charleston, and Mrs. Lee C. Harby, 
formerly of South Carolina, now a writer 
of great prominence in New York, ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, asking for an appro- 
priation from the Legislature. 





ee 
NATIONAL-AMERICAN NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In view of the fact that Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford has found it necessary to resign 
her position as treasurer of the National- 
American W. 8S. A., with which she has 
been so long connected, the Business 
Committee passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That we appreciate the long and 
valuable services rendered by Mrs. Jane H. 
Spoffurd as treasurer of our Association, and re- 
gret the necessity which compels her to resign 
her position. 

By vote of the Business Committee, 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton has been 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by Mrs. 
Spofford’s resignation, for the unexpired 
term of office, and Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all has been elected to fill the unexpired 
term of auditor. 

The corresponding secretary reports 
from a census taken (though it seemed 
impossible to get a complete one, several 
of the States not responding to her re- 
quest) that the N. A. W. S. A. has an 
aggregate of 13,150 members, and 249 
county and local auxiliaries. 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S. A. 
_— os sides 


KANSAS ASKS FOR AN AMENDMENT. 


SALINA, KANSAS, DEC. 17, 1892. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The opening day of our annual conven- 
tion was shrouded in gloom and rain, and 
gave every promise of storm; and every 
such promise was fulfilled in the blizzard 
which burst upon us that night. But we 
had a good delegation, and held every ses- 
sion. On the morning of Wednesday, 
amid whirling snow and buffeting of the 
mighty wind, we plunged along, on foot, 
in buggies or ‘‘busses,” to the hall, to 
which place our dinners were sent, and 
where we worked hard all day, nothing 
recking that the mad storm raved with- 
out. The women of Enterprise rose to the 
emergency, backed by men of like spirit ; 
and with such support a body of conven- 
tioners must have been weak indeed to 
have failed to accomplish something 
worth while. We had a good working 
body, and with the heartiest hospitality 
and truest helpfulness upholding us 
through the trials of the blizzard, we held 
our ninth annual meeting successfully. 
Even the boys and girls came to our 
rescue; indeed, the K. E. S. A. never had 
more help from the *‘young crowd,” and 
I here and now express my gratitude to 
the young people who aided, served, de- 
fended, piloted and ushered us, and who 
gave promise of standing up for Kansas 
women and their enfranchisement. I wish 
I could name these young people; they 
fill me with hope and courage. May 
they continue to come into our Associa- 
tion, and take a large part in its work and 
councils! 

The general representation of all polit- 
ical parties was a noticeable feature of 
this convention. Many representative 
women were present. The suffrage cause 
constitutes a bond which holds in friendly 
relations the members of directly opposed 
political bodies. The franchise question 
touches party interests at so many points, 
and so vitally, that in a suffrage conclave 
‘“‘politics” cannot be tabooed. Yet the 
strong personalities there met together 
did not clash, though yielding not a whit 
of partisan position. It was strong evi_ 
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MUSIC 


WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


(EUREKA METHOD.) 





Winner’s ‘‘Eureka”’ In- 
struction Books do for you 
just what a teacher would 
do, With the Winner Instruc- 
tion Book for any instrument, you 
can learn to play any simple, easy 
piece of music on that instrument 
as quickly as by employing a 
teacher once a week. 


Organ, 
Piano, 
Violin, 
Banjo, 
Cornet, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Piccolo, 


You do not need to know any 
thing about music, as these books 
teach all the rudiments, and ex- 
plain the meaning of all musical 
terms. They are very simple and 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Besides the instruction pages, 
each book contains nearly a hun- 
dred well chosen pieces for that 
especial instrument. This alone 
would cost from $2.00 to $3.00 if 
purchased separately. 


They are intended for pupils 
living at a distance from the 
music teacher, or those whose 
means will not enable them to 
employ one. 


Accordeon. 
Mandolin, 


In ordering ask for Winner’s 
“EUREKA” METHOD, and 
state for what instrument it is 
wanted. Any one of the volumes 
will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Clarinet, 
Fife. 


715 CENTS. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., 
€. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 








Boston. 











dence of the earnestness with which 
women are pressing for the ballot. 

The matter of first importance before 
the convention was the decision upon “the 
next step.” There was much to embarrass 
and coerce the decision. There was fate 
in it. Forees over which we had no con- 
trol had shaped events so that there 
seemed but one course open to us,—the 
submission of an amendment to the con. 
stitution providing for striking out the 
word ‘“‘male” from the suffrage clause of 
the constitution. It was decided to push 
for that action as early as possible in the 
next session of the Legislature, and then to 
go into the consequent two years’ strug- 
gle with the utmost enthusiasm, and the 
will to bring every possible force to bear 
upon the adoption of the amendment. 
This action of the convention was not 
hasty. The matter was discussed in execu- 
tive committee on Tuesday, then in open 
convention on Wednesday, and it was 
made a special order for Thursday, when 
it was solemnly and finally voted upon, 
after pledges of work and money and 
husbands. These women exhibited no 
more scruples in sacrificing their liege 
lords to this cause than did Mark Twain 
in laying his wife’s relations on the 
altar of his country. Our two doctors, 
Miss Harding and Mrs. Tiffany, pledged 
one-tenth of their respective incomes, and 
everybody promised the utmost of contri- 
butions of every sort. Letters are coming 
now from various parts of the State in- 
dorsing this action of the Association and 
pledging codperation. 

As soon as the legislative action is 
known, thorough organization for an ag- 
gressive campaign must be provided for. 
We call now upon our friends every where 
to consider our situation. Think of the 
significance of the result of this struggle, 
and come to our aid. Let us hear from 
our well-wishers. We are sure to hear 
from those who wish us no good. Re- 
member that never has so momentous a 
struggle been entered upon in any State 
by the suffragists. ‘The Kansas ante- 
cedents, the history of the movement here, 
the fact that we have accomplished much, 
all combine to make the outcome a porten- 
tous matter. 

When our valued friend and recording 
secretary, Anna C, Wait, shall send you 
her report, other things we did will ap- 
pear, but this one fateful action fills my 
— and letter so that I can write of little 
else. 

I must mention a curious comment upon 
our speakers. It is one of the few new 
things said of us. It is said that our women 
Speakers are ‘‘too prone to exhibit affec- 
tionateness toward the other sex in public 
addresses”! When such a criticism gets 
into public print, it seems to me that we 
have entered upon a newera. It certainly 
was but yesterday that we were accused 
of “abusing,” “belittling” and ‘‘scolding” 


men. Now we have them cavilling because 
we talk too tenderly to them and of them! 
What next? ‘The only legitimate ‘*next” 
is women at the polls in Kansas, in No- 
vember, 1895,—for our amendment will 
come to a vote in 1894, if submitted at the 
coming session, which we regard as a 


foregone conclusion. 
LAURA M. JOHNS. 


= <titin —_ 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. JULIETTE P. HAWLEY passed 
away Nov. 28, 1892. She was born Jan. 1, 
1831, and most of her life has been spent 
in Warsaw, N. Y. She had the privilege 
of being ‘“‘well born,” coming from a 
highly intellectual and spiritual family. 
The aunt for whom she was named, Mrs. 
Juliette P. Binney, was a missionary for 
many years, and found her last resting- 
place in Rangoon, Burmah. For many 
years, while health was denied her, Mrs. 
Hawley tried to forget self, and lived in 
the lives of her children, teaching them 
always to reach out for better things. In 
later years, when better health was given 
her, she was interested in all reform work, 
particularly the advancement of women, 
and her hand and heart were always ready 
to help the cause. With a heroic will, 
she bore the passing away of her husband 
three years ago, with whom she had spent 
nearly forty years—while her own heart 
was bleeding, cheering and comforting 
those around her. She leaves four chil- 
dren, Warren W. Hawley, Mrs. Ella J. 
Crossett, Mrs. Carrie A.Bucklin, and Mrs. 
Lucy L. Calkins. Could the heavenly 
choir chant a sweeter morning hymn than 
when they welcomed home this mother 
from a life spent in loving, trusting and 
serving ? Cc. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Do not fail to see your senator and rep- 
resentative at once. 

There are sixty-one women now serving 
on school boards in the little State of 
New Hampshire, where women have had 
school suffrage for many years. 

The women of Detroit, Mich., are try- 
ing to secure, in the new charter, a clause 
permitting tax-paying women to vote for 
all city officers. All the city papers have 
spoken favorably of the idea. 

Mrs. Blake writes that she shall be 
unable to send her usual New York Letter 
this week, as she is too busy with the 
preparations for the ‘Pilgrim Mothers’ 
Dinner.” She will send a full report next 
week. 

There is a movement in Chicago to 
secure a separate jail for women and chil- 
dren. Alderman Gosselin and Mrs. G. A. 
Forsyth have consulted the chief of 
police concerning the matter, and he ex- 
presses himself as profoundly convinced 
of the need of such a jail. 

There is no foundation for the report in 
some of the papers that the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association, at its recent annual 
meeting, indorsed the nomination of Mrs. 
Mary A. Lease for the U. S. Senate. The 
Association is non-partisan, and makes no 
political nominations of any sort. 

The ‘*Pageant of the Year,” an allegor- 
ical spectacle in aid of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of this city, 
was given in Mechanics’ Building before a 
large audience on Saturday, and again on 
Monday evening last, with good success. 
The Union deserves well of the public. 
We trust this Pageant added materially 
to its treasury. 


About two hundred of the members and 
friends of the Swedish Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society gathered at Knights of Honor Hall 
Saturday evening, and celebrated the soci- 
ety’s twentieth anniversary. The society 
has a fund set apart to help the deserv- 
ing poor of its nationality, and during the 
year has rendered timely aid to many. 
The evening’s observance proved a suc- 
cess, both socially and financially. 

The townspeople and old friends of 
John G. Whittier observed his birthday 
on the 17thinst. at Amesbury. Professor 
Churchill, of Andover, read selections 
from Whittier’s poems. The oration was 
by Hon. J. W. Patterson, of Hanover, 
N.H. There were many letters from ab- 
sent friends, and the occasion was made 
worthy of the poet. On Dec. 21, there 
was a great celebration at Haverhill. 
Edwin D. Mead gave the eulogy, and 
Will Carleton recited his original ‘‘Ode to 
Whittier.” 

Chicago has no reformatory for girls. 
There are reform schools for boys, indus- 
trial homes for girls and boys, and places 
of penitence for fallen women. But of 
reformatories for the large number of 
girls between twelve and eighteen, who 
have entered the downward road, but not 
become irreclaimable, there is not one. 
This state of things cannot continue in 
Chicago. A movement is on foot to es- 
tablish a reformatory for girls. The Jn- 
ter-Ocean seconds it, as it does every good 





thing for women. 


Everett, Mass., has just become a city. 
At the recent election a strong effort was 
made to place two women on the school 
board. One was elected, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Clough. She had served acceptably on 
the board for four years, and the oppos- 
ing candidate in her ward was not a strong 
one. Mrs. Sarah Pitman Moreland, the 
other woman candidate, carried her own 
ward by a handsome majority, and was 
defeated only by dint of most vigorous 
electioneering. 

The birthday of Whittier was observed 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
delivered the eulogy. He contrasted 
Whittier’s early conditions with those of 
Holmes, Emerson and Longfellow, cradled 
in- ease and amid cultured surround- 
ings. He said, ‘‘Whittier was by birth- 
right the poet of the farmer, the fisher- 
man, the shoemaker and the mechanic, 
and who shall say he was trained in a bad 
university for his vocation?” Rev. John 
W. Chadwick read a poem warm with ap- 
preciation of the poet. 

The December literary meeting of the 
New England Women’s Press Association 
was held at the Parker House Wednesday 
evening. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton 
was the guest, and provided a delightful 
programme of readings from her biogra- 
phy of P. B. Marston and from his poems, 
followed by many anecdotes of the poets 
of England. A pleasing musical pro- 
gramme was rendered by Miss Harritta 
Cheney and a pupil of George Sweet, and 
entertaining sketches were given by Miss 
Elyta Proctor Otis, of the “Crust of 
Society” company. 

The regard in which the memory of 
George William Curtis is held by the 
people of Staten Island, among whom 
he lived, is to be shown in a substan- 
tial manner. A public school in West 
New Brighton is now known as the 
Curtis School, and another institute of 
learning is to erect a memorial to him. 
The Staten Island Academy, attended by 
the boys and girls from all parts of the 
Island, was always an object of interest 
to Mr. Curtis. It has outgrown its pres- 
ent quarters at Stapleton. A new build- 
ing is needed, and in connection with this 
will be erected the Curtis Memorial Hall. 
The academy will be situated at New 
Brighton, the central point along the 
east and north shores of theisland. The 
building is to be after the Tudor style, 
the school-rooms occupying the central 
main portion, flanked on either side by 
projecting wings. ‘Phe west wing consti- 
tutes a great lyceum, and this is to be 
known as the Curtis Memorial. It is con- 
nected with the school, but can be shut off 
and put to separate use, having two out- 
side entrances. ‘I'he interior will contain 
dressing or reception rooms, and about the 
hall a balcony is to be built. A large 
gymnasium and cloak and recreation 
rooms for boys will be in the basement. 
If the building is to be in any sense a true 
memorial to Mr. Curtis, there should be an 
equally good gymnasium and recreation 
‘room for the girls. The opposite wing 
to the Curtis Hall will be used for the 
Arthur Winter Memorial Library, founded 
by Mr. William Winter, the poet and 
scholar, and his wife, in memory of their 
son. Mr. Winter is the president of the 
Board of Trustees of the academy, and his 
association for many years with Mr. Cur- 
tis makes these memorials peculiarly ap- 
propriate. 








THE ADVERTISING 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is always within 
the bounds of reason because it Is true; it 
always appeals to the sober common- 
sense of thinking people because it is true; 
and it is always fully substantiated by 
indorsements which, in the financial 
world, would be accepted without a 
moment's hesitation. 


For a general family cathartic we con- 
fidently recommend Hoop’s PILLs. 

covinssaasliasiinn 

Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has a choice 
line of Liberty scarfs for Christmas pres- 
ents. These goods were brought from 
Liberty’s, London, and are very pleasant 
for street or home wear. 

———_—__. 

It is not what its proprietors say but 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, that tells 
the story of its merit. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla CURES. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 

















Contains all the el ts one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M. 8S. AYER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 


Price 20 cents per pound. 











Directions : Tespepe the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 
Follow directions and you will use no other. 
Principal grocers sell it. 





Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 


M. S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston. 





ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 


Curtain Materials, Window Shades, 


PORTIERES, 
DRAPERIES, &e. 


We are the only establishment in 
Boston that makes a specialty of 
DRAPERY and UPHOLSTERY. 


Our stock is selected with careful 


consideration as to Interior Deco- | 


rating, and comprises many designs 
and colorings exclusively our own. 
We have a fine line of goods of 
true artistic merit at a moderate cost, 
as well as expensive fabrics. 
We cheerfully give estimates and 
either for small or 


advice, large 


orders. 


J. W. Wildes & Company, 
24 and 26 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON. 


M. R, 
WARREN'S 


CORISTMAS 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EXCELSIOR DIARIES, 


Christmas Cards, 

Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 

Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 

Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with 
and without Silver Trimmings. 

Gents’ Fine Pocket Books and 
Letter Cases, 

Cigar and Cigarette Cases, 

Ladies’ Shopping Bags, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ 
Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Shaving Sets, Mani- 
cure Sets, 

Opera Glasses, Opera Glass Bags, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Pen- 
holders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Waterman’s “Ideal” Wirt and 
Swan Fountain Pens. 

Cross Stylographic Pens, 
Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper 
Cutters. 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library 
Inkstands, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes and Pen 
Cleaners, 

Photograph Albums, Scrap Books, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand and Desk Blotters, 

Ivory and Wood Checkers, 

Whist Counters, Chips, Dominoes, 

Cribbage Boards, Playing Cards, 

Backgammon Boards, 


FINE STATIONERY, | = 
336 Washington Street, | § 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 





Travelling 


Pen 





AMUSEMENTS. 


KH OLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 








GREAT ATTRACTION 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, DEC. 26. 


Christmas Matinee at 2. Evenings at 7.45. 


5 one 
E 6n aL, 
in Barnet & Pflueger’s L. 492. 3 


great extravaganza, 
WITH ITS IRRESISTIBLE ATTRACTIONS. 
t@” Seats for the two weeks ready at Box Office. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


TWO WEEKS ONLY, COMMENCING 
Monday, DEC. 26. 


DeWOLF HOPPER 


And his MERRY COMPANY, presenting the 
jolliest of all comic operas, 


= WANG€ 


Matinee Christmas day and Saturday at 2. 


Ovtag. to the Christmas Matinee, the usual 
nesday Matinee will be omitted, the first week on 


PARK TH EATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Evenings at 8. 











Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Fourth week and still booming. 


HOIT'S A 
LATEST | Temperance 
SUCCESS Town. 


Satire! ! Humor!! 





Horse Sense!!! 


Bowdoin. Square Theatre. 
MR. C. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Commencing Xmas Matinee, Dec. 26. 


Every evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
THE PHENOMENAL SUCCESS, 


ELMER E. VANCE’S 
The Limited Mail 


Week Jan 2—THE WHITE SQUADRON. 


— 











H. H. CARTER’S 


CHRISTMAS 


DISPLAY. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN 
BOSTON OF 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 

Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets, 

Quaint Novelties in Cards, 

Wired Photograph Racks, 

Silver Sets, 

Inkstands, 

Stamp Boxes and Paper Cutters, 

Gold Pens and Silver and Pearl Penholders. 
FINE STATIONERY, 


ENGRAVING, DIE-CUTTING, CARD 
PRINTING AND DIE-STAMPING, 


3 BEACON STREET. 


All New Goods. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 


3 Beacon Street. 
Call ensty. Teachers’ Cards ready 


EUROPEAN 








We prety over 15,000 subjects in 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Including views from all parts of the 
world and reproductions of famous works 
of art. We suggest to persons 


GOING ABROAD 


That instead of spending half of their 
time looking for photographs, they wait 
until their return and buy them of us. 

Special attention given to mounting 
collections of photographs in albums or 
on cards. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


ONE FLIGHT. 338 Washington Street. 





5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FO 


DARKNESS{DAYLIGHT 


or r aeuts AND SHA pOws, + NEW YORE Live, 
— “xly thrilling pel, Temperance. 

nae’ more His Name"’ PA. Runder-world of Nee 

York. Mrs. MELEN ©. BELL. Introduction 

By Rev. 11 Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

illustra- 


A wonderful ry $ ane love and faith. 
Gens ee 

(ed Yk cor pt 

aS tii 


wore rons SSMNaAZINE 


ny By t Rev. y ag aes Francis E. E ouark. are 
gue wo af others any for it.' The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. ‘Address as above. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A DREAM OF GIVING. 


BATES. 


BY ELEANOR W. F. 





The Christmas eve was cold, 

When Daphne, worn and weary, sought her bed. 
A sewing-woman she; 

With unremitting toil she earned her bread. 


In restless dreams she heard 
The Christmas bells ring loud, ring soft, ring 
clear ; 
She saw rich gifts bestowed 
By friends and kindred on the ones most dear. 


She in her dreams repined 

That joys like these could fall not to her share; 
Fain with o’erflowing hands 

Would she, too, give the tokens fine and fair. 


Still in her dreams she saw 

The jovial saint, the saint by children loved, 
Beside her stand, with look 

And mien that half her jealous wish reproved. 


“Dear saint!"’ cried Daphne then, 
“Of your abundance share with me a part. 
Poor and alone am I, 
Yet I, too, would bestow with generous heart.” 


“Not so,”’ the saint replied, 
‘*These are but tokens that I bear with me; 
Cold, lifeless symbols they 
Of the affection which you may not see. 


“Within your longing heart 
The vital part of giving you retain,— 
Sympathy, love and hope, 
Faith in the fallen, grief for those in pain. 


“Give these, as heretofore, 

Daphne,” the saint said, with a tender smile, 
“Nor long for frailer gifts, 

If an unbounded love be yours the while.” 


He passed, and morning came; 
A sweet content through Daphne’s being stole ; 
And all the holiday 
She kept the saint’s sweet sayings in her soul. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
onmmmmeaiiiine 
EMBERS. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Still the embers glow, 

Though the fire is faint and low, 
Though the frost is on the pane, 
And the year is on the wane, 

Still the embers glow. 


In the pine wood deep, 

Where the shadows lie asleep, 
Where the storm complains at night, 
And the winter drifts are white, 

In the pine wood deep, 


Stands the Christmas tree, 

Waiting for the children’s glee ; 
Waiting for the mother’s hand, 
And the joyous household band, 

Stands the Christmas tree. 


In the shops so bright, 

Stuffs with rainbow hues of light, 
Costly, carven rich, and rare, 
Curious gifts beyond compare, 

Bloom untouched by blight, 
Catch the eye and lure the heart, 
Weaving spells with mystic art, 

In the shops so bright. 


Life is glad and gay, 

Set to dancing-time of holiday, 
Home and hearth o’erflow with cheer, 
Love enfolds its near and dear, 

Life is glad and gay. 

Yes, the embers glow! 

Though the fire is faint and low, 
Though the frost is on the pane, 

And the year is on the wane, 

Yet the embers glow. 

— llarper's Bazar. 
+e -- 


MOLLY RYAN’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY W. J. HENDERSON. 


It was bitter cold on the night before 
Christmas in latitude 40° 30’ north, longi- 
tude 50° west. That lies just south of 
the southern extremity of the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland, and a wild, 
melancholy, uneasy part of the Atlantic 
Ocean it is at the best of times. But ona 
Christmas eve, with the wind in the 
northwest, it is a home of desolation. The 
wind was northwesterly on that particular 
Christmas eve, and it was blowing what 
landsmen would call half a gale and a 
sailor a brisk breeze. But the good 
steamer Astoria, from Liverpool for New 
York, made no account of a wind which 
served only to increase the draft in her 
fire-room, and to enable the engineer to 
squeeze half a dozen more revolutions per 
minute out of the propeller. She was 
making a fair nineteen and a half knots 
per hour. 

When the cold spray came over the 
weather-bow like a discharge of shot 
made of ice, and slashed the face of the 
first officer away up on the bridge, he only 
pulled his cap down more tightly over his 
ears, hauled the muffler higher around his 
neck, squinted at the compass-card and 
gritted his teeth, for he realized that the 
mighty machine under his feet was let- 
ting the degrees of longitude drop astern 
at a pace which promised the steamship 
a splendid winter record. 

“If the captain had only laid the course 
to the nor’ard, he muttered, ‘‘we’d ‘a’ 
broken the record. I don’t see wot he’s 
a-buggaluggin’ around here for as if we 
was in the middle o’ summer. with ice on 
the banks. Keep your eyes in the bowl, 
you!” 





The last remark was addressed to the 
man at the wheel. 

“I thought I seed summat w’en we riz 
to the last sea,” said the man. 

“See! Ye couldn’t see your grand- 
mother’s ghost on sich a night, lad. It’s 
blacker’n the inside o’ a cuttle-fish.” 

It was black, and no mistake. Little 
Molly Ryan, who was among the poor 
steerage passengers, with her father and 
mother, wondered if the ship was sailing 
on the ocean or just in darkness. Molly 
ought not to have been on deck, and if 
any sailor had seen her she would have 
been quickly sent below. But she was 
such a little body, and she huddled up so 
closely under the edge of the poop that 
no one discovered her. It was so gloomy 
and close in the steerage quarters, and so 
many poor women were sick, that Molly 
had stolen away, while her parents were 
dozing, to catch a breath of fresh air. 
The cold wind seemed to pierce through 
her, but she was fascinated by the dark- 
ness; and after atime she climbed up and 
sat on the rail, looking at the ghostly 
foam as it hurled itself against the iron 
side and swept hissing away under the 
quarter. Molly was in great danger, but 
she did not know it. She fancied she saw 
away down there in the black-and-white 
waters a beautiful Christmas tree loaded 
with silver toys that came and went 
with the foam. Molly had never had a 
Christmas tree, but she had heard about 
them, and her fondest hope was that 
some day she might see one. She leaned 
far out, looking down into the waters, 
and, of course, she could not know how 
close the bark Mary Ellis was. 

But the Mary £ilis was altogether too 
close. She was flying swiftly along, 
before the wind, thundering down into 
the yawning hollows that flung her bows 
aloft again with terrible force, and her 
course was diagonally across the bows of 
the steamer. Now the skipper of the 
Mary Ellis was a rough, mean man, and 
he was trying to save oil, so his side-lights 
were not burning. But those of the 
steamer were, and the watch on the bark’s 
deck ought to have seen them. But for 
some reason they did not. So every 
moment, the two ships kept drawing 
closer and closer together, and just as a 
steward happened to catch sight of Molly, 
and called to her to get down, there was 
a sudden outbreak of shouts forward. 

The first officer immediately called a 
swift order to the man at the wheel, then 
sprang to the engine-room telegraph, and 
signalled the engineer to stop. 

A few seconds later there was a jar, a 
noise of rending wood, and the Astoria 
struck the Mary Zilis a glancing blow on 
her port quarter, carrying away a part of 
her bulwarks. At the same instant Molly 
Ryan fell off the Astoria’s rail into the sea. 

‘*Man overboard!” screamed the stew- 
ard, who reached the spot just a moment 
too late to catch her. 

But it takes a long time to stop a 
steamer going nearly twenty knots an 
hour, and by the time that the first boat 
was lowered, the Astoria was far beyond 
the spot where Molly went over. 

Fortunately for Molly, when she came 
to the surface half strangled, her little 
hands struck something hard which 
floated. With the strength of despair she 
climbed upon it. It was the part of the 
Mary Ellis’ bulwarks knocked off in the 


| collision. Still more fortunately for Molly, 


the captain of the bark, rushing on deck 
and hearing the cry, ‘‘Man overboard,” 
thought that the words came from some 
one on his own vessel, and ordered one of 
his boats lowered away. Groping in the 
blackness amid the tumbling waters, the 
crew of this boat found Molly, and took 
her aboard the bark. 

‘*Wot!” exclaimed the captain; ‘‘only a 
kid? Take her forward, some of you, an’ 
see her looked after.” 


And having made sure that the bark | 
was not seriously injured, he returned to | 


his cabin to sleep. 


r ’ ’ P | 
‘*Wal, Han’some,”’ said a long, lean sea- 


man, with a pointed beard, who looked 
like a Connecticut farmer, ‘‘wot ye goin’ 
to dew with yer wrackage, now ye got 
her?” 

‘*Thaw her out,” said ‘*Handsome,’ 


as 


he was called, carrying Molly into the | 


galley. 


The sailors fell into a general discussion | 
as to how Molly should be treated, for the | 


poor little thing was quite unconscious, 
and her clothes were freezing on her. 
However, after a while she was undressed, 
properly and gently ‘thawed out,” and 
put to bed. The sailor called Handsome 
mixed a warm drink and poured it be- 
tween her teeth. She gave a little gasp, 
opened her eyes, and gazed around. 

“Oh,” she muttered, “there isn’t any 
Christmas tree after all.” 

And with that she fainted away again. 
The sailors looked at one another in 
solemn silence, till finally one said, in a 
deep bass voice: 

**Well, if she hain’t a-’unting fer trees 
on the so’therly end o’ the Grand Banks!” 

‘**Wal, that’s wot she ’s a-lookin’ fur, 


an’ that’s wot she’s a- goin fur to get,” said 
Handsome, slapping one huge fist into the 
other; and then he and the other seamen 
sat down under the forecastle lamp and 
conversed earnestly in low tones. After 
several minutes of talk they allarose, and 
Farmer Joe said : 

‘*Han’some, yeou air consid’ble peert 
w’en yeou’re peert. But theres no time 
to lose. We must get to work right 
away.” 

While the rough sailors were at work, 
little Molly passed from a state of uscon- 
sciousness to one of sleep. The big sea- 
men took turns in watching over her. It 
was not a pretty bedroom that Molly had 
that night. It was dark and dingy, and 
full of weird noises of groaning timbers. 
A swinging lantern threw changeful shad- 
ows into all the corners, and showed some 
very rude bunks in which several sailors 
off watch were trying to snatch a brief 
rest. Just behind those bunks against 
the stout sides of the bark the seas burst 
in booming shocks, and ever and anon 
there was a noise of falling water over- 
head. Up and away the bows would soar 
and then plunge down again with a sick- 
ening rush into the turmoil of foam. But 
of course the sailors thought nothing of 
all these things. The forecastle was their 
home, and they were long ago hardened to 
its sights and sounds. In spite of every- 
thing, Molly slept quite soundly, wrapped 
in a rough blanket and with a pea-jacket 
spread over her shoulders, while Hand- 
some and the other sailors were at work 
with a boathook, some small pieces of 
wood, oukum, and green paint. What- 
ever it was that they were making, it was 
strange enough to look at; but their 
hearts were in their work, and they con- 
versed earnestly in low tones. At last it 
was finished and set up in a bucket close 
against the bulkhead, where the lantern 
shed its fitful light full upon it. 

‘“‘Werry good, too,” said Handsome, 
gazing at it; ‘*‘but it won’t do unless it's 
got somethin’ onto it.” 

And then those sailor-men went rum- 
maging in their chests, and as they had 
been voyagers in all parts of the globe, 
they brought forth some curious toys to 
put upon the wondrous Christmas tree 
which they had made. Handsome con 
tributed three large shells from the Indian 
Ocean, a dried mermaid, and a small 
Hindoo god which answered very well for 
adolly. Another produced a South Afri- 
can dagger, a Chinese puzz'e, and three 
brass nose-rings from a South Pacitic 
island. Farmer Joe brought out a stuffed 
marmoset, an Indian amulet, and a tin- 
type likeness of himself. A fourth sailor 
fished out of his chest a beautiful India 
silk handkerchief and a string of coral. 
Handsome gravely hung them on the 
Christmas tree. When all was done, he 
stepped back and studied the effect. 

‘“*Werry good, too,” he said. 

“Yas,” said Farmer Joe; ‘*I guess yeou 
couldn’t get any sech tree as that to 
haome.”’ 

At six o’clock on Christmas morning 
Molly awoke. It was still dark, and the 
lantern’s light was but dim. The sailors 
were huddled back in the corner furthest 
from their wonderful Christmas tree, 
which was set where the child’s eyes were 
most likely to fall ou it as soon as she sat 
up in her bunk. So when Molly awoke 
she did sit up and stare straight in front 
of her with sleepy eyes, trying to collect 
her thoughts and make out where she 
was. Gradually she became conscious of 
the tree. Her eyes opened wider and 
wider. She almost ceased to breathe for 
a few moments. Then suddenly she 
clapped her hands together, and, with a 
little scream of delight, cried joyously: 
‘*Why, it’s a Christmas tree!” 

The sailors nudged one another, and 





Handsome could not restrain a chuckle. 
Molly heard, and looked around at them. 
A puzzled expression came over her face, 
and she studied her surroundings for a 
minute. 

‘*Isn’t that a Christmas tree?” 
asked. 

**That’s wot it is!” cried English; *‘an’ 
| we also is Santa Clauses.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Molly; ‘‘what funny 
Santa Clauses! I always thought there 
was only one.” 

‘‘Well, aboard this ’ere bark there is 
several.” 

**And oh!” cried Molly, clipping her 
| hands and jumping out of the bunk, ‘what 
| a lot of funny things I’ve got for my 
| Christmas! I never got much before. 
| But I think I'd rather have my father and 
mother, please.** And then she looked as 
| if she were about to cry. 
| “Don’t go fer to ery,” said Handsome, 
| ‘an’ I'll sing ye a song.” 
| “Oh, you are a nice Santa Claus!” cried 
} 


Molly, brightening up. 

*“*All the rest 0’ you Santa Clauses jine 
in the chor-i-us,”’ said Handsome, stand- 
ing up and taking a hitch at his trousers. 
| Then he sang: 


Oh, the cook he’s at the binnacle, 
The captain's in the galley, 














she | 





An’ the mate he’s at the foretop, 
Wi’ Sally in our alley; 
An’ the steward’s on the bobstay, 
A-fishin* hard fer sole; 
The wind is up an’ down the mast; 
So roll, boys, roll. 
“CHoR-I-Us.”" 
Roll, boys, roll, boys! 
Never mind the weather. 
No matter how the wind blows, 
We'll all get taere together. 


Oh, the captain couldn't steer a ship, 
Because he was a Lascar; 

The cook he had to show the way 
From France to Madagascar ; 

The ship she could n't carry sail, 
Because she had no riggin’ ; 

The crew they had to live on clams,— 
*T was werry deep fer diggin’. 

Roll, boys, roll, boys! ete. 


The cook says: ‘‘Let the anchors go!’’ 
_ The crew says: ‘*We aint got ‘em.”’ 

The captain yells: ‘*Then pack yer trunks! 
We 'll all go to the bottom.”’ 

The steward hove the lead, sirs, 
*T was three feet deep, no more; 

So every mother’s son of us 
Got up and walked ashore. 


Roll, boys, roll, boys! ete. 


The land was full o’ cannibals, 
W'ich made it interestin’. 
We told ’em not to eat us, fer 
We was sich bad digestin’. 
The king comes down to see us, 
An’ he sports a paper collar; 
An’ he says if we ‘ll clear out ’o that, 
He ’Il give us half a dollar. 
Roll, boys, roll, boys! ete. 


So we fells an injy rubber tree, 
An’ makes a big canoe, 
About the shape and pattern 
Of a number twenty shoe; 
The cook he draws a sextant, 
An’ the captain draws his pistol : 
One shoots the sun, an’ one the king, 
An’ off we goes fer Bristol. 


Roll, boys, roll, boys! ete. 
An’ now we ’re safe ashore again, 
We ’re goin’ fer to stay, 
There 's grub to eat, an’ grog for all, 
An’ wages good to pay. 
I ’1l cross my legs upon a stool, 
An’ never be a sailor; 
I ’d rather be a butcher, or a 
Baker, or a tailor. 
Roll, boys, roll, boys! 
Never mind the weather; 
No matter how the wind blows, 
We ‘il all get there together. 

At the end of the song all the seamen 
stood up, joined hands, and danced around, 
roaring out what Handsome called the 
‘*chorius,”’ 
that the captain, who had come on deck, 
ran to the forecastle hatch to see what was 
going on. He dropped down among his 
men so suddenly that they all paused in 
silence, expecting an outbreak of anger. 
But the captain slowly realized the mean- 
ing of the scene upon which he had in- 
truded, and said: 

‘SAll right, lads; amuse her and take 
good care of her. And when we get to 
New York I'll make it my business to find 
her father.” 

He was as good as his word, and in due 
time Molly was placed in the arms of her 
parents, who had been mourning her as 
dead. It was a joyous reunion, you may 
be sure. Butall the rest of her life Molly 
remembered her strange Christmas eve at 


in such tremendous voices | € 





sea, and her wonderful Christmas tree.— 
St. Nicholas. 





er 
RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., DEc. 10, 1892. 
Editor Woman's Column: 
The Rhode Island W. S. A. held a 
second’ adjourned session of its annual | 


meeting on Dec. 1, to take final action | 
upon the revised constitution. A few 
verbal amendments were made to the plan 
discussed at the previous session, and the 
constitution was then adopted as a whole, 
to go into effect at the annual meeting in 
October, 1893. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, who pre- 
sided, said that the work of the Associa- 
tion this winter is to be an endeavor to 
secure au equalization of the legal rights 
of men and women in this State. As the 
laws are now undergoing revision and 
codification, this is an appropriate time to 
make this attempt. She then introduced 
Hon. Amasa M. Eaton, a lawyer of this 
city, who has long been a believer in 
woman suffrage. Mr. Eaton gave an in- 
teresting and instructive address upon the 
changes required in the statute law to 
give women equal property rights with 
men. He spokein substance as follows: 

The legal disabilities of women are the 
result of the rude notions of law of past 





| ages. Less than three hundred years ago, 





| land was that upon marriage the woman 


in England, a husband possessed the legal 
right to beat his wife with a stick no 
thicker than histhumb. In a very curious 
old black-letter book called ‘The Lawes 
Resolutions of Women’s Rights,” pub- 
lished in 1632, we find this quaint allusion : 

Justice Book, 12 Henry VIII., folio 4, affirm. | 
eth that if a man beat an outlaw, a traitor, a 
pagan, his villein or bis wife, it is dispunishable, 
because, by the Law Common, these persons can | 
have no action. God send Gentle women better | 
sport or better Companions! 


The theory of the Common Law of Eng- 


lost her separate legal existence. ‘his 
was a survival of the time when the wife 
was the property of the husband. By 
this law the wife could make no separate 
contract, nor any contract binding upon 
the husband, without his assent. She 
could not sue or be sued unless jointly 
with him. She could make no will, nor 
could she appoint a guardian over her 
minor children. Upon her marriage, all 
property became her hushand’s, and it re- 
mained his after her death; therefore, 
being already his, he need not take out 
letters of administration on her estate. 





As civilization increased in England, 
this condition of the law was felt to be 
harsh, and through the intervention of 
courts of equity, both in England and the 
United States, the rights of women have 
come to be much better protected than in 
the past. During the present century, 
legislation has been invoked to modify the 
barbarous principles of the Common Law. 

According to the late Judge Potter, the 
first movement in Rhode Island, looking 
towards the amelioration of the property 
rights of women, was made in the General 
Assembly in January, 1840, but failed of 
success. In 1841, an act was passed giv- 
ing certain property rights to a married 
woman coming into this State without her 
husband. The subject was not revived 
until the revision of the laws in 1844, 
which gave women larger rights than 
they had previously possessed. 

Judge Potter wrote in 1860. Since then 
our laws have been revised again, and a 
Married Woman’s Property Act has been 
incorporated in our statutes. A brief 
analysis of this Act is as follows: The 
property of a woman, real or personal, 
and whether acquired before or afrer mar- 
riage. is secured to her free from liability 
for her husband’s debts. ‘The receipt of 
the husband for her rents and profits is 
still sufficient, unless she gives written 
notice to the contrary. The covenants 
and agreements of a married woman, as 
to her separate estate, must be by deed 
joined in by her husband, separately ac- 
knowledged by her. 

The consequence of this section was 
that when a married woman wished to 
convey her stock in a corporation, she 
must do it by deed joined in by her hus- 
band and separately acknowledged by her. 
lt was found in practice that this law 
became an embarrassment, many corpora- 
tions having unwittingly allowed married 
women to transfer their stock in the ordi- 
nary way, i. e., by a transfer on the back 
of the certificate recorded on the books of 
the corporation. Last May the General 
Assembly enacted a law under which any 
married woman may sell and convey any 
ot her personal estate in the same manner 
as though she were unmarried. 

All through the chapter we are consider- 
ing, it is declared that no married woman 
shall transact business as a trader. This 
should be changed, for there is no reason 
why a married woman should not be al- 
lowed to carry on business and to enter 
into contracts concerning her own prop- 


rty. 

This Act provides that in all deeds con- 
veying the wife’s real estate, her acknowl- 
edgement shall be taken privily and apart 
from her husband, and she must declare to 
the oflicer taking it that it is her voluntary 
act, and that she does not wish to retract 
it. This provi-ion results in many clouds 
upon title, for many of our notaries are 
not educated lawyers, and fail to comply 
with all the items of this provision. It is 
now generally admitted by our lawyers 
that this provision should be abrogated. 

The Act also provides that a married 
woman may bar her right of dower in any 
estate conveyed by her husband by join- 
ing in his deed, or by a separate deed ex- 
ecuted in the presence of two witnesses. 

Now, although it is usual to have a deed 
witnessed, the law does not require it. 
This provision is a relic of the old theory 
of the Common Law. The manner of sign- 
ing deeds should be the same for both 
husband and wife. Section 13 of this Act 
provides that a married woman of sane 
mind, 21 years of age, may dispose of her 
real estate by will, and when 18 years of 
age she may dispose of her personal estate 
by will. This disposes of the old Com- 


| mon Law principle that a married woman 


cannot make a will. 
The right of the husband in his wife’s 
real estate, and his right to administer 


| upon her personal estate not disposed of 


by will, is declared by this Act to be still 
in force. This reservation of the common 
law right of the husband to administer 
upon the deceased wife’s estate is wrong, 
and no better work can be done by your 
Assoviation than securing its repeal. 
Under this law it is possible fora husband 
to absorb all his wife’s personal estate, if 
she dies without a will, irrespective of the 
rights of their children. Moreover, if he 
wishes, he has the legal right to dispose of 
this personal property as he pleases. He 
may by his will give it to his children by 
his second wife, thus leaving the children 
by the first-wife without any right to their 
mother’s personal property. The law 
should not yieid its sanction to the possi- 
bility of such a wrong. 

Section 16 provides that husband and 





Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, under- 
mining health and hastening death. For all 
diseases arising from impure blood 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy, 
It is King of them all, for it conquers disease. 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all the 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 
Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those important 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need @ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 
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Sold by ail druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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wife must still join in suing or being sued 
as to the wife’s separate property, unless 
there be a trustee for her, or unless the 
suit relates to her contract to sell her per- 
sonal property. This senseless relic of the 
Common Law should be abolished. 

Section 19 provides that the Supreme 
Court may appoint a trustee of a married 
wowan’s separate property upon petition 
in equity filed by her next friend, and his 
powers, etc., are defined. Here again we 
find a relic of the old fiction of the law 
that the individuality of the wife is 
merged in that of the husband, so that she 
cannot even petition the court herself, but 
must have some friend do it forher. Is it 
not time that such nonsense were done 
away with? 

In other respects, our law should be 
modified. Under the old Common Law 
doctrine that a man is liable for his wife’s 
debts, even though incurred before mar- 
riage, great hardships have arisen. In- 
stances ure known where a man marrying 
a widow became liable to pay the funeral 
expenses she had incurred in burying her 
first husband. Such are some of the re- 
sults of attempting to follow logically an 
absurd metaphysicial principle of law of 
the middle ages. ‘This doctrine should be 
swept away, and the law as to dower and 
tenancy by the curtesy should be changed. 
The law in this State as to the legal rights 
of women is unsatisfactory. It requires 
revision by competent hands. The Statute 
Law should be rewritten and the legal 
rights of men and women equalized. 


At the close of the address, the subject 
was discussed at some length by the audi- 
ence. Cases of injustice arising under the 
law were cited, and the method of ac- 
complishing the desired result was con- 
sidered. It was finally voted to leave it to 
the Executive Committee to decide upon 
a plan of action looking towards the 
equalization of women’s rights under the 
law. 

Miss Mary A. Greene, the bright young 
woman lawyer of this city, will address 
the Association at Blackstone Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 5, at 3 P. M. It is hoped 
that a large audience will be present, as 
her subject wlll be the legal and political 
rights of women in Khede Island as com- 
pared with other States. 

ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 
State Agent R. J. W. S A. 


om +2 ame 
A. A. W. ECHOES. 


Miss Clara Conway says, in a letter 
from Memphis, dated Dec. 5: 


[ am very glad to read the Woman's 
Journal this morning, and to find that, 
after the first glow of enthusiasm, there 
is a deep, earnest feeling in the A. A. W. 
that our meeting was ‘‘one of the best.’’ 
This gladdens my heart. For ourselves, 
the sentiment grows with the days, and 
men are heard to say, on every hand, 
‘We thank you for bringing these good 
women to Memphis.”’ A friend and well 
known citizen, who holds a high official 
position, said yesterday : ‘*There is some- 
thing weak in the woman who does not 
want suffrage. She should want it—if 
not for herself, for me, and others like 
me, to save our boys from the rum-shops.” 
A dear woman friend, with whom I talked 
last week, said, ‘‘We have only to ask for 
suffrage to get it. Southern men would, 
if they could, take the moon out of the 
sky for the sake of the women they re- 
spect and honor. Southern women may 
have anything in the gift of Southern 
men. ‘They always did, they always 
will.” Tell Mr. Blackwell that I am 
wearing the yellow ribbon! With kind 
regards, Sincerely yours, 

CLARA CONWAY. 


The following item from the Memphis 
Appeal-Avalanche is sent by another friend 
in that city, whosays: ‘‘{ hope this is but 
one of many seeds sown by the A. A. W.”: 


The literary and musical entertainment, 
given last night by the Young Men’s He- 
brew Association, was very successful. 
The debate, ‘‘Resolved, that Woman Suf- 
frage Should be Established,” discussed 
by Mr. R. Bernold for the affirmative, and 
Mr. Emil Nathan for the negative, was 
decided in favor of the former. The at- 
tendance was good. 


The Jewish Spectator said: 

The good people of Memphis feel hon- 
ored in the presence of so many of the 
most intelligent women of the land who 
have come hither from their distant homes 
to meet in convention as an ‘*Association 
for the Advancement of Women,” to cele- 
brate their twentieth Congress, and to 
deliberate upon questions and subjects 
concerning the intellectual development. 
social status, and public activity of 
women. We are in full sympathy with 
the movement, and are glad to notice that 
this Association represents the more con- 
servative element of our sisters who advo- 
cate the emancipation of their sex. 


— ~ooe—_—___—_— 


MRS. MERIWETHER AT FiINT. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a mention in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
of Dec. 10 of Mrs. Meriwether's lectures 
in several cities in Michigan, Flint was 
accidentally omitted. Flint is one of the 
large and flourishing cities of our State, 
and a very important point for our lec- 
turers. We learn that Mrs. Meriwether 
had a very enthusiastic audience there. It 
is hoped that the next speakers, Mrs. 
Colby and Rev. Anna Shaw, who are mak- 
ing the tour of our large cities, will also 
Speak in Flint, where there are many 
warm friends of our cause,and where a 
few earnest women have done good work 


past year, two from Florence Balgarnie, 

one from Mrs. Clara Hoffman, one from 

Mrs. Meriwether, and [ think some «hers. 
Detroit, Dec. 16. H.P. J. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TOMMY THE SEAL. 


A True tery. 








One day when Mr. Wise was out in his 
long Indian canoe, fishing, he saw a baby 
seal on a rock not far away. 

He pushed his canoe over to the rock 
and picked up the seal. It was fast asleep 
and did not know that there was a man 
near until he lifted it into the boat. 

The poor little thing was very unhappy, 
and cried to get back into the water. 4 Mr. 
Wise wished to keep it, so he took it home 
to his wife, and they fed and petted it 
until it became quite tame and would go 
about the house like a dog. 

After it had been with them a few weeks 
it became so fond of them that it would 
not leave the house for more than an hour 
ata time. Mrs. Wise would open the door 
and send it out. Tommy—that is what 
they called it—would slide down the rocks 
into the sea, and dive about for awhile 
catching fish. In aboutan hour he would 
climb up to the porch again and lie there 
crying like a child, until Mrs. Wise opened 
the door. Then he would wag his tail 
and rub himself against her feet to show 
his joy. He liked nothing better than to 
have Mrs. Wise take him up in her arms or 
hold him on her lap. 

One day Mrs. Wise put Tommy out of 
doors while she went to visit a neighbor. 
When he grew tired of playing, he went 
up to the door as usual, and called to get 
in. When no one came he cried just like 
a baby. When Mrs. Wise came home she 
found that he had cried himself sick, and 
he was sad all the evening. 

Tommy learned a great many tricks. 
He was almost as quick at learning as a 
dog. He would shake hands, lie down 
and pretend to sleep, smoke a pipe, and 
ery when told to sing. 

One day he went out to get his dinner 
in the sea, and that was the last Mrs. 
Wise ever saw of him. She thinks that 
he followed the tide far out into the ocean, 
and there met some of his old playmates, 
who persuaded him to stay with them. 

At any rate he never came back, and 
Mrs. Wise says she loved him so well, and 
was so sorry to lose him, that she often 
dreams that she hears him crying on the 
doorstep. 

She says that Tommy the seal was the 
nicest baby she ever had; but then she 
never had any other babies, except cat and 
dog babies.—Kathie Moore in Our Little 


Ones. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Louisa M. Alcott once put the following 
query: ‘If steamers are named the Asia, 
the Russia, and the Scutia, why not call 
one the Nausea? ’— Traveller. ; 


A Candid Opinion. (Téte 4 téte.) ‘*Does 
thee know I think every body is queer, 
except thee and me; and sometimes I 
think thee’s a little queer!” 


Disabilities of Sex. Little Dot—I wish 
I was a boy. Little Dick—Why? Little 
Dot—’Cause a girl always feels so wicked 
w’en she does anything wrong, an’ a boy 
don’t. Boys just goes right along an’ has 
a good time.—Good News. 


Mrs. B.—How wasittrimmed? Mr. B.— 
Well, it had a cowcatcher in front, a tail- 
board behind, a flower garden on top, and 
a job lot of assorted ribbons all round. 
You can easily make one like it.—New 
York Weekly. 


Lady—I wish to select a pet dog. Dealer 
—Live in the city, I suppose, mum? ‘Yes; 
I live in a flat.” ‘*Then I would advise an 
Italian greyhound, mum. No matter how 
much you feed a greyhound, he allers 
stays narrer.”—New York Weekly. 


Elderly Widow—Well, there! I believe 
I’ve made all the bequests | wish to make. 
Still, I find $10,000 remaining. Mutual 
Friend—Oh, that’s all right. It will take 
all of that to prove you were of sound 
mind when you made your will.—- Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 


Ex-Governor Robert Taylor, of Ten- 
nessee, isreported by the Atlanta Journal 
as telling this story. He was talking with 
an old colored man. 

‘*Well, John,” he said, ‘‘what are you 
doing these days?” 

‘*I"se a zorter now, Massa Bob.”* 

‘*An exhorter, you mean.” 

“Yass, sir; a zorter—dat’s it.” 

**] thought you werea preacher. What’s 
the difference between a preacher and an 
exhorter ?” 

“ Diffrence “twixt er zorter an’ er 
preacher is zackly this: Preacher he stick 
to de text, but zorter he hits all round.” 


The awe with which the small hoy looks 
upon a retired mariner is probably due to 
the marvellous experiences the muriner 
remembers to have had. An example 
came up recently in a conversation he- 
tween a lad of six and an ex-sea captain. 
“Capt. Skaggs, did you ever get your leg 
bit off by a shark?” asked the boy. ‘Did 
I, sonny?” he replied. ‘*Did 1? Well, 
rather. Dozens of times!’ — Harper's 
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Stories; The Relation of the Kindergar- 
ten to Social Reform; How shall we Gov- 
ern our Children? The Magic of 
‘* Together ;*’ The Relation of the 
Kindergarten to the Public 
School; Other People’s 
Children. 

This little book appeals very strongly 
to the thousands of teachers in kinder- 
gartens, and to mothers who wish to 
treat their children wisely. Mrs. Wig- 
gin brings her brightness, good sense 
and experience in kindergarten work to 
the discussion. 
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in New York, 


The Press is a National Newspaper. 
Cheap news, vulgar sensations and trash find 
no place in the columns of THE PRESS. 

THE PRESS has the brightest Editorial page 
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THE PRESS SUNDAY EDITION is asplen- 
did paper, covering every current topic of interest. 
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editions. 
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DANGEROUS 


‘*clipped.’’ 
down cold to the proper thickness. 
to form a point. 
and cause the nail to split, so that when 
horse’s foot one portion penetrates into th 
resulting in possible lockjaw and death. 


length they are the I 











HORSESHOE 


There are nails falsely called ‘‘Hot-Forged,’’ which really are ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and 
In their manufacture a blunt piece of iron is formed hot and then is rolled 
From the end of this blank a V-shaped piece is clipped 
This process is liable to separate the fibres 


Examine the nails in Toot gmnlth's shoeing box. nt aoe edges are smooth for the whole 
ot-Forge utnam they show 
point, avoid them ; they are cold-rolled and dangerea 8. a Sea ae 


Large Colored Picture,no advertising on it,““*The Fairy and the Thorn,” Free.Send 10e for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Father wants you to be sure 
and shoe our horse with 


Putnam Nails.” 


“Even the children have heard of the Putnam Nail 
and ask for it”—so says one of our competitors. 

Putnam Nails are t.c best because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, 
and are the only ones in which the old hand 
process is followed. They will hold the shoe 
until it is worn oui, and cannot Split or 
Sliver because of the way they are made. 


NAILS. 





driven into the 
e sensitive part, 


—_— 











—— 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 
three years’ course of ye It is well established, 
pod from the beginning has admitted women stu- 

ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opened September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
2 ond Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peeneay diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is largely eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the cure of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
: closed, the time being given wholly to clty prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape.and softnese are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; ne part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 
































Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 





dignified and elevating occupation. Art 


 neinemnetian New England,ladies | completed, and has been prin 


It may 
Bostou, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN MAB'S 


curious eccentricities are illustrated by original en- 
gravings in Dr. O. P. Brown's unique 


1893 
Shakesperian Almanac. 


One or more sent for friends on receipt of address 
on postal. 


J. GIBSON BROWN, 
47 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





Macvini "ex 





the Complexion. 
Removes all Frec' Ba burn 
—, and ot! Wot pat a — ad 
plosion to ita orig! inal freahn ess, Vor sale at De La ts, oF 
ALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP Prof.i. Hubert 
22 Cents a Cake. TOLEDO, O. 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 


Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in ever, 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
ae | Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
ample Bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mase 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was oneapens 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability. 

send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price-list. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 

By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Opera Glasses 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


LOW PRICES 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 
357 Washington St., Roston. 

















LADIES) soe stot 
WELL COOKED ao LUNCH 





SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO.,, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 








f 
of aise avn ELL WANTED for the Biography 


CARROLL, author of the 

TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
ted by subscription. The 
phy is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 


and gentlemen of good social position. A }-- compiled from fam 
2 


ay ond Co 
red from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 





students especially adapted for this work. 
STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 





169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street, 


. 





treet. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 







Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2 gare. ae till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohia. 
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YEAR’S WORK OF THE MASS. LEAGUES. | 





The following is a summary of the past 
year’s work of the Massachusetts Suffrage | 
(lubs and Leagues, as presented at the 
annual meeting of the State Association. 
In the case of Leagues which sent in no 
written report, some important points of | 
the year’s work may be accidentally omit- 
ted. Weshall be glad to have any such 
gaps filled up hereafter. Even in its pres- 
ent imperfect state, the report shows 
much useful and valuable work. 


The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
has offered three prizes, of fifty dollars | 
each, to the students of Wellesley, Smith 
and the Harvard Annex, for the best essay | 
on» oman suffrage. Mrs. Alice Freeman | 
Palmer, Col. ‘T. W. Higginson and Mrs. | 
E. D. Cheney are to be the judges. The | 
League meets monthly. 

The City Point League reports a large | 
attendance and increased membership. | 
It has held monthly meetings, and lis- | 
tened to papers on a variety of subjects. 
Each meeting is followed by a social half 
hour, with recitations and music. It has 
circulated petitions, written letters to its 
representatives in the Legislature, and 
worked to get more women to register to 
vote for school committee. It makes a 
point of inviting guests to its meeting=, 
and after attending one or two, they often 
join the Lexsgue. It also makes a point of 
nteresting the young people, by inviting 
them to sing, play, recite, help serve re- 
freshments, or otherwise take part. The 
last meeting of the year is always social, 
with a banquet, and a musical and literary 
entertainment. 

The Woburn League meets monthly in 
the Y. M. CU. A. parlors, and is studying 
**The Citizen and Neighbor.”’ A report is 
made at each meeting of everything en- 
couraging in the current news. A good 
deal of interest is manifested, and the 
League is planning for a social entertain- 
ment. The number of women who vote 
for school committee grows constantly. 
This year it exceeds 500. 

The Waltham League meets fort- 
nightly, and is studying the ‘*Citizen and 
Neighbor.” In May it gave a very suc- 
ces-ful Tea Party, and in November hada 
lecture given by the Rev. Louis A. Banks 
on **A Woman's Inheritance.” 

The Dedham League meets monthly. 
Questions of public interest, like the 
turiff, are discussed. 

The Winchester League meets monthly 
in G. A. R. Hall. It studied Parliamen- 
tary Law during the winter, held a public 
meeting and reception in April, with ad 
dresses and music, and is preparing to 
hold another public meeting in January. 
It has added to its membership. and has 
raised its annual fee from 25 cents to 50. 

The Dorchester League has increased 
its membership, and held a well-attended 
public meeting in April with addresses 
from Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Harriet 
Mills, Miss Isabel Howland and Mr. 
Blackwell. Its annual meeting was held 
at the house of Rev. Christopher Eliot, 
and Miss E. D. Hanscom gavea fine paper 
on “The History of the Higher Educa- 
tion.” The Executive Committee meets 
monthly. 

The Everett League has increased in 
numbers and influence; has held eleven 
meetings during the year, and several 
social meetings to interest the indifferent ; 
it has adopted Mrs. Shattuck’s ‘**Manual 
of Parliamentary Law,” and done much 
personal work among the women to arouse 
them to the importance of having a voice 
in the affairs of the town. The average 
attendance at the League meetings is 30, 
sometimes rising to 50. 

The Foxboro’ League is struggling 
under difficulties, but has 19 members and 
hopes to increase the number. 

‘The Warren League has 40 paid-up 
members. Before election, its executive 
committee sent a letter to all the candi- 
dates for the Legislature from that dis- 
trict, and received assurances from a 
number of them that they would vote for 
woman suffrage. The League works to 
keep women on the school board (there 
are now two), and is planning to hold 
one or more public meetings. 

The Leominster League has 58 members, 
and is flourishing. It gave a well-attended 
lecture course during the past year, and 
used the proceeds for work, and is plan- 
ning for another lecture course. 

The Belmont League has contributed 
fifty dollars to the treasury of the State 
Suffrage Association, and subscribed for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for the Belmont 
Public Library. Women voters from the 
League attended the caucus and town 
meeting. The League has studied ‘*The 
American Citizen.” and had a lecture 
from Mrs. E. B Dietrick in April on ‘*The 
Industrial Condition of Women.” 

Somerville has 25 members and a pros- 
pect of more; meets monthly; studies 
‘The Citizen and Neighbor,’ and has 
raised $70 for a cooking class in the pub- 
lic schools. Just before electi»n the 
League held a public meeting and invi-ed 
all the members of the School Suffrage 
Association. There were addresses bv 
the women members of the school board, 
teachers and others, after which the 
women present went to the city hall in a 
body and registered to vote. 

Natick has 65 members ; has held twelve 
meetings during the year, at which there 
have been essays, debates, parliamentary 

ractice, &c. ‘Their representative in the 

gislature drew up a list of questions 
which were to come before the Legislature 
during the winter, and several of them 
were discussed in the League meetings. 
One evening has been given to answering 
questions presented by members and as- 
signed to particular persons, not always 
belonging to the League, it being the 
duty of the person inviting the reply to 
see that it is attended to. This has 
proved very interesting, and tends to bring 
outsiders to the ae Petitions have 
been circulated for municipal suffrage and 
for the appointment of a town agent in 
prohibitory towns; also the suffrage en- 





rolment. The League sends the Woman’s 
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- EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets,and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, 8o that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica 
“y ortions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cap 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strenuth. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya Bak1no PowpDeER Co..106 WallSt., N.Y. 











Column to all the physicians in town, 
with the request to lay 't on their office 
table for the use of callers; subscribes 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL for two pub- 
lic reading-rooms, and sends it for three 
months to the representative and senator 
from the district. 

The Cambridge League has listened to 
papers on avariety of interesting topics, 
and its annual meeting was largely at- 
tended. The League is trying to get one 
woman on the school board from each 
ward. They were told that no women 
were wanted; but Mrs. Chase, as candi- 
date for the school committee, received 
400 more votes than the most popular 
alderman. 

The Concord League has between 50 
and 60 members, and holds both public and 
parlor meetings. Each member under- 
took to earn one dollar for the League, 
and to tell how she did it, relating her ex- 
periences in prose or verse. ‘This made 
an entertaining meeting, and cleared $30. 
The League is planning for a series of 
three parlor meetings. 

The North Abington League is enfeebled 
by the death of some members, ill health 
of others, and the competition of many 
other societies in the town, but hopes to 
revive and become more active. 

The Charlestown League has 20 mem- 
bers. [t has held this year six parlor 
meetings, and ove public meeting in Mys- 
tic Hall, with an address by Mrs. Dietrick 
on the Industrial Question as related to 
women, and with music and readings. 
The *‘Every one win one” plan has been 
adopted, each member to try to make at 
least one couvert during the year. 

The Fall River League meets fort- 
nightly, with~a good attendance. It is 
studying Fiske’s “Civil Government of 
the U. 8.” This year 442 women registered 
to vote for school committee. 


(To be continued.) 


_ +e — 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The New Hampshire W.S. A. held its 
State meeting on Dec. 14, in the Frater- 
nity Rooms at Concord, the first vice- 
president, Mrs. Armenia S. White, in the 
chair. In the absence of Mrs. Mary H. 
Ela, Miss C. R. Wendell was chosen secre- 
tary pro tem. 

Mrs. White outlined the history of the 
New Hampshire W.5S. A., since its forma- 
tion in 1868. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
gave an address on equal suffrage. The 
treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Hobbs, reported 
$138 in the treasury, including a bequest 
of $100 from Mrs. Lizzie White Newhall. 
Officers were chosen as follows: 

President—Mrs. Armenia 8. White, Concord. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. M. H. Ela, 
Keeue. 

Recording Secretary—Miss C. R. Wendell, 
Dover. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. W. Hobbs, Concord. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. M. E. Tucker, Lake- 
port; Mrs. M. L. Griffin. K ene; Mrs. Julia 
Thayer, Keene; Hon. H. W. Blair, Manchester; 
Mrs. B. F. Kinsley, Manchester; Mrs. A. W. 
Sawyer, Nashua; Mrs. J. P. Cummings, Nashua; 
Mrs. Sarah H. Pillsbury, Concord; Mrs. Mary 
A. Downing, Concord; Mr. Horace Holton, Lan- 
caster; Mrs. M. B. F. Ladd, Lancaster; Mrs. 
E. 8. Preston, New Ipswich; Mrs. C. E. Albee, 
Claremont; Mrs. E. W. Eustis, Colebrook; Mrs. 
M. M. Brewster, North Danville. 

Executive Committee —Mr. John Scales, Dover ; 
Mr. G. O. Little, Keene; Mrs. Boynton, Tilton; 
Rev. T. W. Illman, Miss Martha J. Noyes, Mrs. 
C. W. Pratt, Mrs. M. J. Eastman, Mrs. D. E. 
Holden, Concord; Mrs. C. W. Talpgy, Farming- 
ton; Mrs. C.C. Fellows, Centre Sandwich; Mrs. 
M.O. A. Hunt, Manchester; Miss Caroline Fus- 
ter, Canterbury. 

The four General Officers are members of the 
Executive Committee ex officio. 

Member National-American Ex. Com.—Miss 
Caroline R. Wendell. 

It was voted unanimously to become 
auxiliary to the National-American W. S. 
A., and Mrs. Ela, Mr. Illman and Dr. 
Gallinger were chosen as delegates to the 
Washington convention. The Association 
also voted to remain auxiliary to the New 
England W.S. A., and in favor of the con- 
tinuance of that society. 

In spite of a snow-storm, an interesting 
meeting was held, and preparations were 
made for increased activity. The Legis- 
lature will be petitioned for municipal 
suffrage. More than a hundred signatures 
to the petition have already been obtained 
by Mrs. Nancy Gilman, who is nearly 
ninety years of age. One of the most ear- 
nest suffragists at the meeting was Mrs. 
Louisa W. Wood of Concord, who is in her 
91st year, but seems fully fifteen years 


younger. Mrs. Ira Abbott, who is over 80, | 


expects to live to vote. 


| 
An adjourned meeting of the officers | 


was held in the evening. It was voted to 

make an appropriation of five dollars for 
literature, in case it should be needed, 
and to purchase two hundred copies of 
the Woman’s Column. 

All persons in New Hampshire who 
favor equal suffrage are invited to send 
their names and the membership fee of 50 
cents to the treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire W. S. A., Mrs. A. W. Hobbs, Con- 


| cord. 
—_—————_~+or—_—_——_ 


EDITORS PLEASE ANNOUNCE. 


The Women’s Lecture Bureau is now 
ready to receive calls for the following 
lecturers, and takes pleasure in recom- 
mending them to the public, or would do 
so if they were not so well known that it 
is unnecessary. It further hopes, by 
honest effort and good work, to make it- 
self a necessity, and particularly so to all 
Associations interested in reform work. 
Prompt attention will be given to calls, 
and lecturers furnished in all possible 
cases. 

Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Carrie Lane Chapman, are the first 
three to signify their allegiance to the 
Bureau, though negotiations are in process 
with a number of women and men who 
will be announced later. 

Miss Anthony is available for the month 
of February; Rev. Anna Shaw for March 
in Easteru Ohio, Canada, Western New 
York; Mrs. Chapman for February (sec- 
tion not determined upon). 

For dates, terms, etc., apply to Lucy E. 
ANTHONY, Manager, Somerton, Philadel- 
phia. 


—+Oor— = 


If you are thinking of purchasing gloves 
for Christmas, we would ask you to ex- 
amine the choice stock of Miss Fisk, 44 
Temple Place. The colors and styles are 
the most fashionable, the quality the best, 
and the prices fair, and we feel sure you 
will find everything satisfactory. 

—_——_o——_— 


As Ayer’s Sarsaparilla outstrips all 
other blood-purifiers in popular favor, so 
Ayer’s Almanac is the most universally 
familiar publication of the kind in the 
world. It is printed in ten languages, and 
the annual issue exceeds fourteen mil- 
lions of copies. Ask your druggist for it. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Nat l-American Woman Suffrage Association, 


Washington, D.C., January 15-19, 1893. 
REDUCED RATE via 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


route of the famous “Colonial Express,” the only 
through day train between Bu ston and Washington, 
and particularly suitable for ladies, as transfer 
through New York is avoided, Reduced rate will also 
apply by through night train and by any of the boat 
lines to New York. 


For tickets and information apply to 
GEO, M. ROBERTS, 
Pass. Agent N. E. District, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, 


Plain Facts. 


During the Holidays we are ofler- 





ing at Retail our entire stock of ele- 


gant, novel and artistic 


Piano: Banquet Lamps 
AT STRICTLY 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


For a CHRISTMAS CIFT, 
nothing is more appropriate or accept- 


able than a 


LAMP. 


We have a large variety of other 





useful and ornamental articles of 


house decoration, all of which are 


retailed at wholesale prices. 


McKenney & Waterbury, 


Cor. Franklin and Congress Sts. 


Seasonable Suggestions. 
| 








In buying articles for presents, one would 
prefer, however small or inexpensive the gift, 
that it should be the best of its kind, and we 
wish to say, quietly, that we offer worthy and 
well-made goods, and a stock of Men's Fur- 
nishings and Outfittings, of the better qualities, 
as nearly complete and perfect as we can 
make it. 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Outfitters, 
Hamilton Place. 








FOR LADIES, 





dress, and 


ch 


PATENTED. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar 
ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satie 
factory we willexchange or refund the money, if returnedin good order. Mention the WoOMAN’S JOURNAL 

aa One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.7: 
sa Ol. * sad ne Front only........... 2.00 
= 03, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... 2.°25 
‘* 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... 1.50 
ss ’ “ ” si ned... coos Bonen 
“ @21, Children’s without Bones.... “33 
“ @21, Infants’ S wee Mm 2. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
for Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
J ive it to us in inches. 
Ag Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


INFANTS. 


In the Open Back Soft Waiste 















A souvenir spoon is a nice gift for any occasion, or for any member of the family. 
spoon here represented bears a correct likeness of the great advocate of Political Equalit . 


ling Silver. 


Plain. Gilt bowl. 
Teas, each, $2.50. $3.00. 
Coffee, each, 1.50. 1.75. 
Orange, each, 2.75. 3 25. 
Bon-bon, each, 2.75. 3.25. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK ° 
SOUVENIR SPOON. 









The 
Ster- 


Address, MRS. M. B. LOGAN, 


23 N. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y- 
25 per cent. discount to suffrage clubs. 












ountain é 

Greenough, Adains & Cushing, successors to 

THE CROSS PEN 
168 Devonshire Street. BOSTON. 



























SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
No Meeting Dec. 26. Monday Jan. 2, 3.30 P.M. 
Miss Anna M. Letchworth will speak on Italian 
Fétes and Customs. 

An educated young lady wants work for part 
of the day. Forenoon preferred. Has worked in 
publishing house. Would do general office work. 
Address, M. H., Suite 3, 100 West Chester Park, 
Boston. 


Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street. A limited uumber of free ticket, 
tothe Women’s Ethical Class, meeting on Sundays, 
at 3 P.M., can be had on application at the Union 
rooms. 








Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher, Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Miss Andrews, Teacher of Delsarte, Voice and 
Physical Culture, 13 Garrison Street, off Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, is ready with an excellent address 
for Leagues and Clubs, at a moderate price. 

Mrs. Martha E. 8. Curtis, 30 Congress Street, 
Boston, is prepared to do stenographic work and 
typewriting in a satisfactory manner. Special 
attention paid to copying authors’ manuscripte, 
lectures, etc. For terms, address Mrs. Curtis. 





Wanted—A house, furnished or unfurnished, in 
arural and picturesque neighborhood of Vermont, 
to rent at a small price, for summer occupation by 
a lady artist. Address S. E. B., Boston, Mass., 
Box 3638. 

The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Vark St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal! parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 














GLOBE THEATRE.—Next to **Erminie,” 
De Wolf Hopper’s bright and tuneful 
operatic burletta, ‘‘Wang,” has had a 
longer run than any other comic opera in 
this country. Its first run at the Broad- 
way Theatre, New York, scored 150 per- 
formances. Since then ‘‘Wang” has been 


revived three times at the Broadway The- | 


atre, where its 300th performance was 
fittingly observed on Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 19. ‘*Wang,” with its wealth of 
gorgeous scenery, brilliant costumes, and 
innumerable novelties, will be presented 
next week at the Globe Theatre. 
aceite 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. — Monday 
night at the Hollis Street Theatre will 
prove a gala occasion, as it will mark the 
beginning of a fortnight’s engagement of 
that popular comic opera, ‘*1492.” Man- 
ager Rice, when he closed his seasun at 
the Park Theatre scarcely a fortnight 
back, little thought that he would present 
his opera in Boston again for many 
months. This was possible only by reason 
of the cancellation of the time reserved 
for Mrs. Bernard Beere at the Hollis 
Street Theatre. Manager Isaac B. Rich 
consequently engaged Manager Rice and 
#1492” to fill the time. The production 
will be the same as seen during the latter 
portion of its long and profitable run at 
the Park Theatre, Messrs. Favor, Hicks, 
Ralton, Slavin and Harlow all returning, 
as well as Miss Theresa Vaughn, Miss 


Mae Branson, Miss Hilton, Miss Eileen | 


Karland little La Regaloncita, the captivat- 
ing little Spanish dancer. Of course the 
chorus will be a feature. Manager Rice 
has composed a number of taking songs, 
and new business has generally been in- 
troduced. Mr. H. A. Edgerly, the police- 
man, in the original production by the 
‘Cadets,’ and now a full-fledged profes- 
sional, is said to have many surprises in 
store for his admirers. 

PARK THEATRE.—Hoyt’s ‘‘A Temper- 
ance Town’ is just completing three 
weeks at the Park Theatre, and Monday 


next starts on the fourth week of a run 
which bids fair to vontinue to the close of 
the season. ‘The happy-go-lucky Mink; 
the boy Bingo; Kneeland Pray, the drug- 
gist with selfish objects ; the village physi- 
cian, Dr. Savage; the hard-shelled par- 
son, Rev. M. Hardman; the oldest man 
in the town, Uncle Joe; the country law- 
yer, Squire Belcher, are all characters 
which seem transferred from real life to 
the stage. A special matinee of ‘A Tem- 
erance ''own” will be given Monday, 
ec. 26. 
siiidaliiahiiels 
BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—Follow- 
ing **The Vendetta,” at Bowdoin Square 
comes another successful melodrama, 
|The Limited Mail,” Elmer E. Vance’s 
| railroad drama that ran for s0 many weeks 
| in New York. It is one of the most realis- 
| tic, scenic and mechanical productions 
| ever staged, and. as presented at the Bow- 
| doin Square next week, will undoubtedly 
prove a rare treat. 











We shall open our LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES 


specially made for HOLIDAY TRADE, We 
have a large line of FINE GOODS, together 
with the best assortment of MEDIUM AND 
LOW-PRICED UMBRELLAS and CANES 
ever shown in Boston. 


C. E. FOSS, 


9 TEMPLE PLACE, 





There is no more accept 
able Present at Christ- 
mas than 


GLOVES 


Purchased at 


MISS M. F. FISKS, 


44 Temple Place. 
LANTERNS ABR 
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